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The Railways of America. 


HETHER it is a 
perception of an 
increased. public 
interest in railway 
working that has 
called forth popu- 
lar publications on 
the subject re- 
cently, or whether 
the publication of 

these works has itself been the means of 

wwikening public interest on the subject, it 
would be difficult to decide. At all events it 
vems to be recognised now that railways and 

‘ulway working are subjects open to treat- 

ment in popular literature. Mr. Acworth's 

‘tensive and effectively written treatise on 

“te Railways of England has been pretty 

pedily followed by a similar type of book 

a the Railways of America;* which how- 

"er is not the work of one writer, but a 

collection’ into ‘one volume of a series of 

chapters by various writers, each treating 

“parutely his own subject, but the whole 

‘slug Written as a series and in relation to one 





Ps it might be expected that this 
uniied authorship, and the relegation of 
ecial subjects to special writers, should 
“9 @ more thorough and practical 
ina book on so large and compli- 
4 subject, we cannot say that the 
rh book in the main compares 
wrably with its English forerunner ‘in 
ae character, except in regard to the 
The “s chapters, written by engineers, on 
“ Building of a Railway” and on “ Feats 
wie a Engineering.” Even these are 
trait rather a sensational style, though 
mde 7 €ive information supplemented by 
aber of llustrations ; and much of the 
ince ee written with the special 
| “*y startling and effective things 
alta 0 give information on a practical 
iti ” & practical manner. 
Boctins —- that in this desire to be 
Mem of en have done the railway 
rough nd country some injustice, 
_@ndeavours to give ic 
ean of hairbreadth escapes iiss aa 


pstmt to have exinted, and of tragic 





“ys of America: their construction, 


! 





accidents which ought never to have happened. 
It is only charitable to suggest this possible 
allowance for the effects of literary impulsive- 
ness. If we are to take this book au jred de 
lettre, we can only say that it gives the idea 
in many parts of what might be termed an 
organised recklessness in the making and 
management of railways such as would fill 
people with indignation in this country, and 
which, if it represents the plain truth, cer- 
tainly serves to account for the number of 
bad railway accidents which we hearof from 
the United States. 

Nothing could more decisively mark the 
wide distinction between the whole spirit of 
railway policy in England and America than 
the naive admission made by Mr. Curtis 
Clarke in the first chapter, “There is one 
thing more which distinguishes the American 
railway from its English parent, and that is 
the almost uniform practice of getting the 
road open for traffic in the cheapest manner 
and in the least possible time, and then com- 
pleting it and enlarging its capacity out of 
its surplus earnings, and from the credit 
which these earnings give it.” The italics 
areours. The writer makes this characteristic 
admission without comment, and apparently 
without any perception of its damaging im- 
putation. This system has been followed 
everywhere, it seems, except on a few branch 
lines, “and on one monumental example of 
failure,” the West Shore Railway of New 
York, in which an attempt was made to build 
a railway up to the standard of ofte that 
had been forty years in reaching its standard 
of excellence. “ Their money gave out, and 
they came to grief.” The most elaborate 
essay could hardly emphasise more the dis- 
tinction between the English and American 
spirit of responsibility in railway-making; a 
distinction of which we may well be proud. 
It has at all events been always recognised in 
England that the construction of a railway is 
a matter of grave responsibility in regard to 
public safety, and that it is not # kind of con- 
struction to be turned out anyhow, in a 
hurry, in order to realise dividends at the 


expense of risk to the lives of all travelling i 


upon it. We allow jerry-building, unhappily, 
to far too great an extent; but we have not 
yet gone so far in the evil path as to sanction 
jerry railroad-making. That the Americans 
regard this as a perfectly natural and com- 
mendable system, as one which it is even a 


:| folly to depart from, is a charge which we 
| should hardly have ventured to have made 


against them; but here we have it on the 





authority of one of their own engineers ; and 
the admission throws a significant light on 
some of the accounts of railway accidents 
in the States, as well as on incidents 
mentioned in other portions of this 
book. This is the bad side of a 
spirit in railway engineering which has also 
its good or at all events its interesting side. 
The history of the American railroad affords, 
it must be admitted, evidence of what may be 
called the adaptability of the spirit of the 
nation. They were not content to adopt the 
system as England invented it, but began 
early to consider railroad-making in reference 
to the special conditions of the country. In 
making railroads over immense areas of often 
hilly country, where there was no choice of a 
flatter route within the range of district to 
be served, it was resolved that the railway 
must be adapted to the country and not the 
country to the railway. Hence the invention 
of the swivelling truck or “ bogie ” system, by 
which the whole length of train was rendered 
as flexible as possible, so as to go round curves 
of short radius. Hence also the method, 
of which the Americans first set the example, 
of working railways up slopes by a series of 
returns and doubles, the road coiling up the 
hill like a snake in a long series of curves, 
crossing and recrossing itself at higher levels, 
so that one American engineer is reported to 
have said, “ where a mule can go, I can make a 
locomotive go.” This eccentricity of railway 
planning, as it appears to those who are not 
used to it, is in some sites, no doubt, the most 
practical and direct way of meeting « difli- 
culty. But in regard to the system of a flexible 
train and short curves, and the boast of the 
American engineer that thus a costly tunnel 
may be avoided by doubling round « pro- 
montory for instance, on the edge of a valley, 
which an English train could not go round, 
it must be remembered that thfs saving is 
effected at the expense both of speed and 
safety. A comparatively straight track, with 
no short radius curves, means high speed with 
safety, besides a more direct route. It costs 
more to make at first, and we can easily 
imagine that it would not suit a country 
where railways seem to be regarded mainly 
in the light of acute financing operations, 
intended to bring the quickest return possible; 
but with a solid financial basis it means 
speed, safety, saving of time, and ultimate 
money value in proportion. So with 
questions of vertical irregularity of 
road; as Mr. Acworth very justly pointed 


lout in his book, the adoption of = heavy 
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gradient by way of shortening the route, in 


one + gg had proved a mt cause 
of delay of cost in ha which more 
than compensated for the initial saving in the 
adoption of the route. And our conclusion 


on paring the American system of sharp 
eurves and —_ gradients, as described here, 
with the English system of often cel 
initial expenditure in securing comparatively 
straight and level roads, is that the latter 
has im the long run the advantage in every 
particular. 
The change in the type of locomotive engine 
from that first derived from England is another 
example of the independent line taken in 
America, and with better reason. The type 
of locomotive which originated in England 
has been adopted with little variation by most 
of the Euro countries, where the con- 
ditions of railway work did not differ very 
materially from those of this country. The 
swivelling truck or bogie, first used in 
American engines, as observed, for the sake 
of flexibility on short curves, has been to-a 
great extent adopted in English locomotives 
since, though the s curves have not been 
introduced, and indeed hardly could be until 
the whole of the rolling stock should be 
mounted on swivelled wheels. But other 
conditions combined to change the form of 
the locomotive in America; the use of wood 
fuel, which to require a different type 
of chimney (a detail, by the way, not com- 
mented pg explained in the ees the 
necessity requent progress snow, 
which produced the A mate wet rs front of 
the engine; the running of long portions of 
the earlier railways through desert prairies, 
which no doubt established the “ cow-catcher” 
framework in front of the engine as a kind of 
recognised equipment ; and the frequent tra- 
versing of long routes in hilly country and 
with very steep “ grades,” which has further 
developed in the States the coupling of wheels 








ag ali the frictional grip that is ible | the 


the weight of the engine. Thus we 
have the “consolidation” locomotive, with 
its four pairs of small driving-wheels, all con- 
coupling-rods, with only one pair 
of — ir a - the extreme 
front bearing ; the “ Decapod,” with 
five pairs of small connected drivi +4 Par 
a if it ran on castors; a machine con- 
trived for climbing steep gradients. Another 
liarity of the American engine is a recent 
ent of the body of the engine in 
front of the chimney and boiler, as if the 
boiler were extended further. This is an 
elongation of the smoke-box in front of the 
base of thechimney, to give more space forcatch- 
—— detaining brands and cinders, which 
co here and can be removed by taking off 
the front plate. We presume the fuel used 
has made this desirable, as no necessity for it 
has been found in England, as far as we are 
aware. All these various differentia combine 
to render the American locomotive, to 
European eyes, a somewhat uncanny-looking 
object ; it is impressive inits massand its rather 
uncouth outline, but has a heavy and cumber- 
some appearance, and has not the expression 
of being formed for speed which the English 
locomotive conveys; it has other special 
merits of oe to its circumstances, but 
we cannot help thinking that the English 
model is more a work of Art, of the two. 
There ar@ it appears, one hundred and fifty 
thousand miles of railway laid down in the 
United States; and various details in the 
chapters on Railway Construction, as well as 
this rather impressive statement of mileage, 
impress — — wen the fact that we are 
im & country where things are done on a 
large scale, and where no chetuclan am 
allowed to count. But although one cannot 
help admiring the ingenuity with which a 
railway is carried in all kinds of wa through 
all kinds of country, we do not w that 
“ perusal of the book is exactly calculated to 
give one a wish to travel much on American 
railways. Especially considering that ominous 
sentence before quoted, as to the practice of 
making railways as speedily and as cheaply 
as possible in the first instance, one cannot 
but feel, while looking at some of the illus- 





trations of sectionsQof line carried on 
“trestles,” that is, rumning on the top of a 
series of tripods, that while it is magnificent 
as long as all is right, the slightest accident 
must have fearful results, and that if one 
travelled on railways carried on these kind of 
viaducts one would like at all events to know 
that they had been built with the very best 
materials and with the greatest care; and 
such knowledge as we can get seems to point 
rather to a considerable lightness of heart in 
these matters; at all events to a feeling that 
economy and rapidity of construction are 
the main ends in view. The long “ trestle” 
on the Colorado Midland Railway, for 
instance, shown in one of the plates, is 
described as “an expedient often of the 
atest service in railway construction. 
trestles are built of wood, simply but 
strongly framed together, and are entirely 
effective for the transport of traffic for a 
number of years.” That is to say, they do 
wonderfully well considering their temporary 
nature. “They must then be renewed, or 
what is better, be replaced by embankment, 
which can be gradually made by depositing 
the material from cars on the trestle itself.” 
From other remarks elsewhere, it almost 
seems as if piling earth on the outside of a 
timber structure were considered sufficient to 
constitute it an embankment, or what a rs 
in America to be called a “ culvert.” What 
about the centre when the timber finally 
decays? It seems hardly possible that this 
can be the meaning, yet we do not know 
how else to understand the remark on page 
26, in connexion with temporary wooden 
structures, that “a structure covered with 
earth is much safer than an open bridge.” 
In the more modern American railways the 
art of building lofty viaducts on very light steel 
iers seems to have been carried to great per- 
ection, though from the point of view of the 
picturesque one is almost tempted to regret 
change on comparing the view of the 
d timber viaduct at Portage, on the Erie 
ilway, with the thin spider-like construc- 
tion that has taken its oa In regard to 
the method of finishing the light steel 
viaducts for the roadway Mr. Clarke says 


‘Build strong iron or steel bridges and viaducts 
with as short spans as possible and having no trusses 
above the track where it can possibly be helped. 
Cover these and all new bridges with a solid deck of 
rolled steel corrugated plates, coated with asphalte 
to prevent rusting. Place on this broken stone 
ballast. and bed the ties in it as in the ordinary 
form of road-bed. 

By this means the usual shock felt in passing 
from the elastic embankment to the comparatively 
solid bridge will be done away. Has a crack 
formed in a wheel or axle, this shock generally 
developes it into a break, the car or engine is de- 
railed, and if it strikes the truss the bridge is 
wrecked. The cost of this safety floor is insignifi- 
cant, compared with the security resulting from it.” 


Security to the bridge, no doubt, but as to 
security to the passengers or the train no one 
who looks at the drawings of the type of 
bridge of which this remark is made would 
feel much reassured. The only “security ” 
would be that the train, unless going at a 
very slow speed, would go over the edge, ora 
great part of it at all events. The tone in 
which cracked and broken axles are spoken 
of as if they were incidents to be looked for 
at any day is noticeable. 

deep snows to which parte of the 
American railway system are subjected in 
winter exercise a considerable influence on the 
construction of roads in certain positions, most 


remarkably illustrated in the great covered 
enow-sheds built over the t on the sides 


of declivities, to protect the train from 
avalanches. The train has to be run, for 
a long distance in places, under covered 
penthouse galleries of very solid con- 
struction, the roof of which continues 
the sl of the ground above so that the 
snow slides over it. In a section given of 
one of these we observe that there is a double 
track, that outside the shed being marked 
“summer track” and the inside “winter 
track.” Why people who pride themselves 
so much on economy in railway work should 
go to this expense of a double track, and 





why the covered track will not 

purpose at all times of the year, it 

very easy to see. Another special 
snow 


by three engines, and sending off the 
ick flying showers on either hand 
front engine: the illustration, a sensations) 
one enough in appearance, is ie ng 
an ispneages ated gre: oe os is, how- 
ever, no ical description or illustration 
of its method of working, which it would 
have been of some interest to have. 


om 
& 


succession of trains is described in the 

on “ Railway Management.” We observe t 
the block system is not referred to as if it were 
in general use; and in regard to the interlock 
ing system of points it is said “ sometimes, by 
very expensive and complicated apparatus, it 


invaluable and, as we now consider it ip 


England, absolutely necessary s at all 
complicated junctions, appears all to be re- 


costly luxury. The following passage also 
suggests a comparison to our adv - 


‘‘ Any train making a stop not on its schedule 
must immediately send out flagmen with red flags, 
lights, and torpedoes to protect it. This rule isa very 
difficult one to enforce without rigid discipline, and 
its neglect is the cause of the ry Br eee 
the accidents ‘that will happen.’ 
must goto the rear, often half a mile, at night, 
across trestles and in storms, must frequently be 
left behind, to take his chances of getting home by 
being picked up by a following train. There is no 
one to watch him, and he will often take chances, 
and not go back as far or as fast as he should ; and 
if all goes well no one is ever the wiser.” 


We do not think tat kind of charge could 
be brought against even the humbler members 
of the staff of any good English railway. 
Another detail in which the Americans seem 
behind the age is in the exceedingly primitive 
provision for the brakesmen © “ freight 
trains,” who appear simply to stand om the 
roofs of the carriages, in any W 


vertical axles projecting two or three feet 


jecting above or at the side of the carriage, 
that the brakesman may see where he is, bse 
never occurred to the American y 
mind ? 
Another in regard to the difficulties 
in America is oH the Pi sss ”) atte 
argue that a many things are as ye! 
from being . they should be on Americas 
railways :— 
having a good signal system to assure 


the locomotives. If he is always liable to encounte! , 
and must be on the look-out for, ooetretne Ne 


is not certain whether the train in front 
nervous and be almost sure to lose time. 


first steps should be to carry all streets 

roads either over or under the lines, bene Oo 
well fenced, provide abundaat mr apew aa 
and efficient ems Room 
she nen on taow whether the ine * 
clear or not.” 


E 


is apd gether taagadnebn nie duty of 
way mail service, ap whe 
compensating the families of employée *be 
are enjured ‘or killed in travelling om ** 
railway mail carriages :— 
“The danger to those within the postal nm 
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rendered necessary by the is the 
enow-plough, a great erection like the | 
of a small vessel, which is show, 

as by sheer force through the mow 
wi four engines in line behind A mon | 
Ranta te Seaenaeceaee e | 
a “rotary steam shovel” at pushed | 


The system of signalling and managing the 


is made mechanically impossible to . 
track for the movement of a train when : 
previously locking all openi by which | 
another train might interfere,” so that this | 


ed in America rather in the light of a | 


ca. | 


is a sensational picture of one of them a 
work in a snowstorm), and screw down # 
the proper time break-wheels working 0 


above the roof. Is it possible that | 
the idea to gael look-out window pre 
of fast running (the engine-driver, by the w4y; 


“ Fast time on a railroad depends ogy 


motive-runners that the line is clear, as it does o | 


frequent grade-crossings of common sone yh him : 
out of bis way or not, the locomotive-ranner te 
speed is to be increased on American momme 


This seems unsatisfactory enough, “i | 


et 


ere vwv e 3 Se 
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ji ‘ouide and outside of the cara, is 
en Nay of the car is most sabstanteally 
the platforms and couplings are of the most 
patterns, the trucks are similar to those 
the best passenger coaches” [how con- 
“and the airbrakes and other safety 
are all brought into requisition. 
‘hin the cars are Saws, axes, bammers, and 
conveniently placed in case of wreck, 
er ‘bars extend the length of the cars 
to which the clerks may cling when 
wre care eave the track and roll down the embank- 
ments, as they often do.* In the year ending June 
1a there were 948 accidents to trains on which 
nesta] clerks were employed. In these wrecks four 
serks wore killed ; sixty-three were seriously, 
greral of the number permanently, and forty-five 

sightly injured.” : 

This statement is from a chapter written b 
fr, Thomas L. James, Ex-Postmaster-General. 
Weean only say that it forms a most dis- 
aeditable accusation against the American 
alway system. English post-office clerks 
would laugh if they were told that in being 
placed on travelling mail carriages they were 

on a service of special er. 
5 is far more of interest and informa- 
don in the book than we have been able to 
dindeto; and it is perhaps not entirely unsatis- 
iytory to the English reader to find, on the 
uthority of the Americans themselves, that 
with all their ene and inventiveness, we 
se obviously still ahead of them in the art of 
rendering railway travelling at once 0 
and safe, and in thant principles and otaile 
ofmanagement. American engineers are behind 
» others of this epoch in talent and resource, 
but American railway working seems not yet 
to have surmounted the drawbacks arising 
from an inherently loose system of construc- 
tion and working, fixed upon it at the outset 
by the desire for economy and by the lack of 
thst feeling of responsibility for public safety 
vhich seems much more developed in the 
English character in connexion with public 
works of this kind. England has the credit of 
having invented the railway system, with all 
ite vast consequences to the world, and we 
miy be allowed as a nation to feel some 
pardonable pride in the assurance that in its 
vorking and management we are still in front 
fall other nations. 
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BERLIN “MANSIONS.” 


wan. is a well-known fact that by far 
ms the greater number of the inhabi- 
tants of Berlin live on flats, in 
m= spite of the numerous evils and the 
feat conveniences pertaining thereto. 

As most of the building-sites in the German 
‘apital have but narrow frontages in com- 
parson to their great depth, the typical Berlin 

of an ordinary house shows the 

’ rt in the case of a double house the 

'U, the w containing the bedrooms 

the kitchen, sad the back stidohas: (Fig. 1.) 
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Very strict police regulations are in force 
tered the area of the court- , the 
te degeh front and court-yard elevations, 
ret be the basement floor beneath the 
i tied ae &c., and hence the architect 

and foot when working out his 


he restrictions, combined with the un- 
for the bead oe of the block plan, account 
disposition of rooms mostly found 


® ° 
md y flat; yet the greatest faults are 
by the average ian architect 


oe PT ir Mae 
ee, oomeany Sdering it necessary that every room 


* The italics are ours. 
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should be in direct connexion with a corridor. 
Hence one often finds that one bedroom has 
to be to reach the second one, or dis- 
covers that the gentleman's study is only 
accessible by steering between the numerous 
small tables of the drawing-room. 

The most typical feature of Berlin planning 
is the so-called “ Berliner-Zimmer,” that room 
which is situated near the inside corner of the 
block plan, and which is mostly used as mace 2 
room,—forming at the same time, however, the 
only connecting link between the front and 
back part of the flat. (See figs. 2, 4, and 5.) 
Many attempts have been made to avoid this 
double function of dining-t and passage, 
but these pri eee | ailed, on account of 
the difficulty of obtaining light and air for the 
desired connexion. 

The corridor and lobby are, as a rule, badly 
lighted and ventilated, both as a rule only 
receiving their light indirectly through glass 
panels in the doors, or at the best some 
narrow area. Even the water-closets, up till 
a few years ago, rarely had any ventilation 
(see fig. 4), but now the police have prohibited 
the planning of such insanitary cupboards, 
and have gone to what is considered the 
extreme measure of requiring light and air 
direct from the , or, under 
circumstances, from an area measuring at least 





9 ft. by 6 ft. at its base. 


found, even in first-class flats; a pantry is. 





a rarity, and such a thing as a well-ventilated 


&e., are in some 


larder is seldom thought of ; brooms, dustpans, 
old wardrobe, but 


are 
also often used as a decoration for the kitchen 


walls. Each 


tenement, 
good area of cellarage, and also 


attic room-——the former being 


however, receives a 
lenty of 
for the 


s of coals, potatoes, and wine cases; 


and the latter taking the place of the English 
box and lumber room. 

enteee meee pee eigyeoe eine Seema lle 
comparison with the number of living and 
meteees sen Oe ae 
rarely have a “spare bedroom” at their 


larder or 


common up till now). 
be found in 


Fe 


are looked upon as 


Hy 
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lately, been a disgrace to @ civili 
but a short time ago the ever- 
have also made some regulations 
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THE BUILDER. 




















The most laudable features of a Berlin flat 
are, firstly, the good connexion of all the 
rooms with one another by means of folding or 
sliding doors ; and, secondly, the fact that the 
height of the “6 ” is not stinted, 15 ft. 
being the usual height for the ground-floor, 
15 ft. for the first, and 14 ft. and 13 ft. for the 


rooms (barring the dining-room) and - 
rooms, and, as a rule, in both front and back- 
staircases. The staircases are mostly well 
planned, seldom lack width, and have easy 
step-height. The front-staircase and the 
outer-hall are generally richly decorated, 
ially the latter, which has, however, of 
late assumed the form of a carriage es 
a law having been passed compe all 
householders to have a free thoroughfare 
through which the city fire-engines can be 
driven without the men having to dismount. 

The courtyards, which as a rule contain 4 
pump, are well paved and drained, aud always 
have a corner especially assigned to the dust- 
bins of the various tenants. 

The elevations of the courtyard are kept 
as plain as ible, stucco with stone 
dressings, or brick with stucco dressings, 
being mostly used. The front elevations 
are for the greater part finished in cement 
with stone dressings, and always show 
some attempt at decoration. It will strike 
any stranger that a decoration of the eleva- 
tions is to be found in all the Berlin streets, 
no matter what class of e live there ; 
in fact, there seems to be throughout the 
town a leaning towards over-decoration. 
In the last ten years, when Prussia has 
not only been politically but also finan- 
cially prospering, a better class of material is 
taking the place of plaster and cement; 

e, freestone, terra-cotta, and glazed 
bricks are gradually finding their way into the 
street-fronts, so that the Berlin thoroughfares 
will, in course of time, not only show deco- 
rated, but solidly decorative, architecture. 


———— 


— 








NOTES. 


HE second reading of the London 
County Council Bill was passed 
on Tuesday in the House of 
ool Commons, subject to Mr. Ritchie's 

amendment to omit clauses 55, 56, 57, 58, and 

75. These are all clauses referring to ques- 

tions of administration and general powers. 

All the clauses referring to reforms in regard 

to details of a ions, such as 

heights of buildings, lines of streets &c., are 
included in the Bill and will have to be dealt 
with in Committee. A greater blunder in the 
path towards the amendment of building 
regulations could hardly be made. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons is one 
the most unfit bodies to deal with 
questions in detail, and the result 
will probably be most unsatisfactory. The 

County Council should have avoided all 

details and asked for a general clause con- 

ferring power to deal with questions of the 








Re 


construction and laying out of buildings and 
streets, sali ah to by-laws on the sub- 
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mage ight seem best for the public benefit. 
ee this kind ji 





out of employment, in addition to the 
miners. All attempts to arrive at an under- 
standing have hitherto proved abortive, the 
only alternative to the original demand for an 
immediate advance of ten per cent. being an 
offer on the part of the men to accept five per 
cent. now and five per cent. in July,—to 
which the masters have so far declined to 
accede. It is probable, however, that at the 
meeting between the representatives of the 
Coalowners’ Federation and the Miners’ 
Federation, which was being held as we went 
to press, a basis of settlement may be arrived 
at. The trade of the country, however, has 
already been considerably interfered with, 
and much loss inflicted upon both employers 
and employed in other industries. If the 
men resume work on Monday they will have 
lost a week's wages, and, while they have 
been standing idle, the masters will have had 
the satisfaction of clearing off from the pit- 
banks, at good prices, hundreds of tons of 
stuff hitherto considered almost valueless. 





Q* adjourning the Railway Rates Inquiry, 
—as far as England and Wales is con- 
cerned,—until after Easter, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh drew attention to the fact that if the 
Court should be precluded from presenting 
their report to Parliament this Session, legis- 
tation could not take place until the Session 
of 1892. It is therefore of the greatest im- 
portance that no delay should be caused b 
the time of the Court being taken up wit 
unnecessary evidence. As eighty witnesses 
have already been heard, it is probable that 
there are not very many more to follow; and 
Lord Balfour seemed to intimate that he 
should rest the responsibility upon them should 
the Inquiry be so delayed that insufficient time 
is left for the preparation of the Report 
this Session. In the course of the evi- 
dence at the concluding sitting last 
week, a large sender of “smalls,’—+.c., 
consignments of less than 500 Ibs.,—paid 
a high compliment to the Parcels Post. He 
showed that 80 per cent. of the traffic sent by 
his firm was in the shape of “smalls,” and 
mentioned that whenever they came within 
the Parcels Post weight and dimensions they 
— to use that mode of conveyance. 
de declared that the traders delighted in 
having this alternative, and proceeded to 
remark that if the railway companies had 
kept more in touch with the public there 
would have been no necessity for the institu- 
tion of the Parcels Post at all. “That shows 
how well the Government Departments do 
their work,” interposed Mr, Courtenay Boyle, 
-—a remark which certainly holds good in the 
case in question, but which one would hesitate 
to make of general application. 
HE “betterment” question “came before 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, ia 
relation to the Strand Improvement Bill, 
Sagqaee by the London Croup Council. 
e question, however, was not really dis- 
cussed, and if the clause remains after the 
Bill has gone through Committee, it will 
probably give rise to a debate on the third 
reading. The matter, therefore, still remains 
before Parliament, and we shall take an 
opportunity in the course of the session to 
refer to it again, and at due length. 





A proven mage igs to be setting-in 

5, ay proposed underground 
railway for Edinburgh. Ad 9 maciinn af tie 
Edinburgh Trades’ Council, held last week, 
the report of the committee upon the subject 
was read, from which it appeared that the 


committee were of opinion that the 
railway from. West Prinese-atrest te Laith 
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P2OFESSOR RASCHDORFPS lates de 
) 


sign for the proposed 


“Dom” for Berlin is now under considers 
tion at the “Cultus Ministerium ;” 


far as rumour goes, 


it is belie 
: 1s ved that th 


found friends there, and 


as been recommended to the Emperor for 


approval. Even if the ramour proves 

be correct, it will take at least a ei 
years before the foundation-stone can be laid, 
not only on account of the time needed fo 
working out the design, but also on account of 
the time required for the pulling down of the 
old “Dom,” the erection of & provisions 
church for the “Dom” community, apd 
many other preparatory works. We are not 
permitted. to give any description of the 


present design until the sheets have | 
h the different stages of Te : 


criticism; but it may be as well to me- 
tion that Professor Raschdorff has given 

his former idea of connecting the ol 
“Schloss” with the proposed “ Dom” by 
means of a communication-gallery over the 


sites. 


thoroughfare which runs between the two 





looking through the annual report of the | 
| oe authorities of Berlin, we find | 


that they have come to the conclusion thet 


wood pavement is not advisable for the Berlin 
thoroughfares, and that further new work in | 


this material has been prohibited. In the 
same division of the report we find 
referring to the total area of paved roadways 
in the town, and the ratios of the different 
sorts of pavement used; according to thes 
statistics we find that 574,000 aq. métres of 
asphalte have so far been laid, and that this 
material is recommended very highly. It » 
of some interest to notice this experience and 
opinion in Berlin, just when such a cry # 
being raised against asphalte in London. 


FORMER English architect who is now 





an Australian (Sydney) architect, Mr. 
ill be familiar 


J.Sulman, whose name w to 
many of our readers, has been reading ® pape? 
to the Melbourne Architectural Association 
on “The Laying-out of Towns,” which a 
pears to have attracted a t deal of atter- 
tion, and has been made the subject of lesders 
in various Australian journals, 
and non-professional. The paper dealt 
with the subject both from 4 sanitary 
and artistic point of view. In 
Mr. Sulman’s preaching was geae 
y against the rigid system of laying 
a city in squares and right-angles likes gnc: 
iron, and in favour of making the most of p 
turesque incidents in a site, and of soning 
for central points of architectural effect = 
lanning a city. The kind of advice which 
. Salman thought it requisite to give ® 
sani questions of site may be j 
the following quotation :— 
“‘Much may no doubt be cae tg ise 
engineers to improve an unbealthy P i 


on rising ground near 

apset price was low, but just on the other sie 

of the stream a large area of land was poseme’ 

by a drunken old settier. [t wes, i> 

flooded in wet seasons. So far as position Te was 
the day, sed 
blocks at 
new cbutls, 
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inhabitants are petitioning for 
get ' gol of ‘embankment, and in course of 


- ant of public 
tm vt en eckaoe somemuanie is 
a vs Tat may we expect when the subsoil 
sn question :t Its importance as bearing on the 
ee ef & town can scarcely be exaggerated, but 
on receives a thought.” 
Tye opinions expressed by Mr. Sulman in the 
vn er are such a8 would be generally accepted 
wise and sound by the profession in the old 
pion and perhaps he may induce those in 
the sew country to give attention to considera- 
siogg which they have hitherto overlooked. 
inctralis is a continent in which there may 
“jj benew cities to plan, and where it is not 
woo late to learn to plan them in the best way 
from the commencement. 
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ILECTRICITY as & means of locomotion 
E has not made much progress in the United 
‘ado; Bessbrook, Blackpool, Brighton, and 
Portrush being our chief existing examples. 
Weshall shortly possess a far more important 
‘scsllation in the City and Southwark Sub- 
mr, which may now be looked upon as an 
wared fact. Its extreme length, however, 
« ander four miles, even if completed, and 
tre are some difficult problems for the 
cginvers yet to solve. In the United States 
dis same slow progress is not observed, if we 
wer judge by a paper lately read by Mr. F. 
J Sprague, of New York, before the National 
Electric Light Association of America. Two 
vars ago, the paper tells us, the electric rail- 
vay business was in an experimental stage, 
and it was difficult to get a dollar for invest- 
ment, but to-day it demands the best energies 


af two great corporations and a number of 


wmaller ones. The business done this year, it 
said, will probably amount to 6,000,000 dols. 
There are about 130 towns in the United 
Sates with one or more electric railways in 
eration, construction, or under contract. 
These comprise 1,500 miles of track, and 1,700 
notor cars requiring 4,000 motors of an aggre- 
mie capacity of 45,000 horse-power, and a 
daly mdeage of about 100,000. (Gradients of 
(2) per cent., and more recently 14 per cent., 
mate been ascended with loaded cars. Gra- 
dwnts three miles long, varying from 4 to 8 per 
cent., have also been ascended, the work done 
‘ang beyond that possible with horses. In 
enwded cities speeds have been doubled 
yer cent.,and the electric car has shown 
‘het it can be run faster on both up and down 
credients, and can be stopped or started faster, 
than cana horse-car. On the whole, it would 
wm that the Americans are outstripping us 
‘smuch in electric traction as they have done 
weletric lighting. It is doubtful, however, 

“wet we shall lose much, on the whole, by 
‘wt steadier and more cautious policy. 


te British Museum has recently become 
™ possessed of a valuable and very curious 
ve formerly in the collection of the Earl 
7 Atlisle at Castle Howard. The existence 
ener has long been well known, and 
~_* catalogued in Dr. Klein’s “ Meister- 
ae pP210. Probably, however, few 
<raeologists have had the opportunity of 
ame original. It isa krater signed 
3 Me late artist Python, and represents a 
i tthe interrupted burning of 
dele pyre. Alkmene is seated on 
1 altar at the back of the pyre, which 
en ge by Amphitryon and Antenor. 
ems imminent, but the Hyades, the 
Pie mercifully intervene ; they pour 
wa Wet from the arch of the sky above 
Zeus looks on, as a naturally 
Tbs the ee Up to the last few 
ri eat only publication of this curious 
ia a section of the Roman 
wumenti_a section misei 

se hy not most, arch:eol ical 
hel. "yy all, we believe, in "Eng: 
Rencaen', owever, a few weeks back 
Hy: eat 5 ithological Lexicon” reached 
‘tlds wp, ** * woodcut both of the 
Ms ili on another of analogous type. 
Rated a on the Hyades should be 
© wer toy wi Who wish to appreciate 
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THE BUILDER. 


fXHE Swedish Government, through its 
4 Geological Survey, has recently issued 
two further instalments of the researches of 
one of its officers in regard to the stone in- 
dustry of Great Britain. The first of these* 
deals with the methods of working sand- 
stones and limestones, and of shaping slates, in 
which the various machines now in ure are 
brought under review; and the second,t—a 
more important work,—is divided into three 
sections :—(1) Gives a general account of the 
building stones of England and Scotland, in 
which the articles that have appeared from 
time to time in the Builder on the subject are 
freely made use of and ackaowledged ; (2) con- 
tains notes on building construction with suit- 
able illustrations, showing certain methods of 
placing stones in rubble walls, rustic work, 
ashlar, &c.; and (3) in summing up the two 
first sections, indicates that it is possible for 
Swedish architects, by constructing random- 
coursed and similar walls in the usual 
English style, to make use of many sand- 
stones, limestones, &c., that occur in Sweden, 
which have hitherto been considered too ex- 
ages for building purposes in that country. 
addition to the een referred to, the 
work is illustrated by two photo-lithographs of 
buildings in Aberdeen, which clearly explain 
the author's meaning; and the practical sug- 
gestions throughout the treatise cannot fail 


to be of great service to the Swedish building 
trade. N 





HE gress made in framing a new 
charter for the Royal Scottish Academy 
is anything but rapid. It is supposed to be 
at present in the Privy Council office, and it 
uppears that there are points of disagreement 
between the Academy and the Board of 
Manufactures in reference to the teaching of 
students, which may account for the delay. 
No arrangements have as yet been made for 
the hearing of parties, and it will not pro- 
bably be for several months to come that the 
charter will be in shape. The Academy Ex- 
hibition this year is well patronised, and the 
sales of pictures are considerably larger than 
lust year, although the number of works 
exhibited is much fewer. 


poe Twyford Abbey Estate, in Middlesex, 

covering about 520 acres, lying between 
Ealing and Sudbury, and two large dairy 
farms adjoining, have been placed in the 
market. The modern nineteenth -century 
Gothic mansion, designed by Atkinson, and 
recently occupied by the late Dowager Baroness 
Gerard, is traditionally stated to occupy the 
site of an old religious house. The former 
residence, moated, was rebuilt by Mr. Willan, 
who had purchased it from the Cholmondeley 
family. The name of the parish is said to be 
derived from the two fords across the river 
Brent. Twyford and the adjacent Perivale, or 
Greenford Parva, parishes sre the smallest 
and least-populated of any at their distances 
from London, and retain much of their rural 
aspect. In 1831 the populations were 45 
and 32 respectively; they are now 75 
and 34. Not many years ago the “ Abbey” 
was the only house in Twyford parish. In 
the little church, standing within the grounds, 
was erected a monument to Henry Bold, the 
poet, who died 1683. Perivale Church, by 
the riverside, was restored about fifteen years 
ago; it has a curious wooden tower. To the 
north stands a quaint half-timbered house, 
one of the seven or eight in the parish. 





HE Morgans automatic signalling system, 
shown during the past week at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, is an American inven- 
tion of very ingenious conception, well 
thought out in its details. The system con- 
sists of a central police-station and, say, one 
hundred street signal-posts, in each of which 
there is a locked box containing two discs, 
one for transmitting, the other for receiving, 
certain specified messages, and a telephone, by 
* Om bearbetn af Sandsten, och Taks- 
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which conversation, if needful, may be carried 
on between the officer at the street-box and 
the central station. As it is impossible for 
every police constable to be a 
“mat cllene"* goat engin oot tier omen 
0 cer,” ” 
“crowd threatens,” &c., are printed on a dial. 
er et smesascr agent dg to unlock the 
“ office door,” put @ pointer to the message he 
desires to send, and close a hasp. As soon as 
the messsge has been received the pointer 
returns to its ordinary position automsti ; 
while the number of the post or 
from which the message has come is 
duly recorded at the station. Each signal- 
post has also a red light fitted im ite 
lantern. This light is ordinarily out of 
use, and is put on when needed to call atten- 
tion by the central station or by the officer on 
the beat. The means by which the signals 
are worked are electricity, magnetism, and 
clockwork. The electric-wires are run out 
radially from the central station, one wire to 
each street-post, so that if any wire be broken 
or damaged the others are not interfered with. 
The electric current energizes the 
which then draw back the detents of the 
clockwork, and, as each street-wire is con- 
nected with its own representative portions of 
the central apparatus, each street signal 
acts automatically with the central station. 
if the officer on a beat sees a red light he reads 
the signal in its box. If he wants help he 
can ask it by his signals without leaving his 
place, without shouting or whistling, or 
messengers, without attracting attention. 
Keys may be furnished to residents or care- 
takers by which they can set up the red light 
of the nearest street-post, and so call the 
police. As this key is inscribed with the 
number of the resi , the policeman on 
coming to the box knows where his assistance 
is required. Special boxes can be fitted in 
private houses in direct communication with 
‘the nearest central station. 









HE most important as well as the largest 

work at Mr. Wallis’s Gallery, the thirty- 
seventh annual exhibition of which 
this week, is Professor von Uhde’s life-size 
painting of “The Last Su " (1). This 
is one Of the most remarkable examples we 
have seen of the modern realistic spirit in the 
wanna 4 of 00 ota Bae ew Testa- 
ment. e aposties are y represented 
as labouring men in working garb, but with 
faces of great interestand varie , 
The head of Christ is very beautiful and 
pathetic in expression, without i 
that too sentimental character with whi 
it has too often been invested by artists. 
“Suffer Little Children pots es Unto Me” 
62) by the same painter, 80 great merit 
ic Aa ireat one: aad expression of the chil- 


the modern period is carrying realism a little 
too far, or rather it is not true realism at all. 
Nevertheless Professor Uhde is an artist 
worth knowing. 
Gallery is that of Professor Liebermann, 6 
painter of t life. His largest work, 
“ Women Mending Nets, Katwyck, Holland” 
60) shows in the foreground a remarkable 
ed age e tiie) gree rl standing 
and hauling at a net with that of un- 
studied energy Pggersae th times gives a kind of 
sublimity to i , 
picture of “ Flax Shisners Holland” 
& pathos in its representation 


in 




















T (29); the same pai 
‘adie figures in “T 
Walter Firle’s “ First 
Mukacsy’s “The Two . 
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costumes, as if they were on their way to an 
# At Home.” 


E collection of sketches of London by 

Mr. Herbert Marshall, ——— at the 

Fine Art Society's Gallery, i & great 
many charming studies ‘a leon architec- 
ture and street scenery, but there are two 
ueries we should propound in regard to it. 
irst, are the effects of light and colour 
shown in many of these sketches really Lon- 
don effects, or are they not rather effects 
which the artist would like us to see or to 
think we see? “ Battersea Church” (9) is @ 
river-scene looking more like Venice than the 
Thames, in light and colour; other views of 
well-known London streets, though most 
effective in themselves, impress us a8 un- 
familiar and unlike the = as we know it. 
Did any one ever see Westminster Abbey 
from Dean's-yard (58) show so white and bright 
as Mr. Marshall makes it? Another query is, 
whether the —— done himse ng 
in the drawi general treatment of the 
pes eta “St. Paul’s from Cannon- 
street” (3) is badly drawn; so is St. Mary- 
le-Bow (32), rising from a street also which 
does not in the least suggest Cheapside. In the 
view of the Horse Guards (17) the clock 
turret is absolutely on the wrong side of the 
centre of the pediment, considering it in rela- 
tion to the tive of other portions of 
the building. The portico of the church in 
Covent-garden Mar EA sige which forms = 
f object, is very inadequately 
rere ye egal be expected at the 
hands of a landsca inter merely, but 





Mr. Marshall esses to be a painter of 
ecenes in which buildings play a principal part, 


and artists who take that position should be 
careful of the drawing of their buildings as 
well as of the effects. Among the best 
sketches in the collection are “St. Martin’s- 
lane ” (67), “ Back of Kensington Palace ” (68), 
“Autumn Afternoon, Chelsea” (81), “St: 
Mary-le-Strand” (83), and “ at Low 
Water” (89) near Lambeth Bridge. We may 
add one other query to our two former ones— 
why are the catalogues at these sort of exhi- 
bitions to be prefaced by shallow small-talk 
on the subject by ae whose opinions on 
art are of no recognised value whatever, and 
whose names are merely used as a bait to catch 
the more ignorant section of society ? 


munememell 
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THE NORTH DOORWAY OF THE 
ERECHTHEION. 


Tne large doorway in the north portico of 
the Erechtheion,— H wpaia riXin,—“‘ The Beauti- 
fal Door” as it is called by the Greeks, has 
generally been accepted as contemporary with 
the rest of the building. 

Mr. R. W. Schultz, during his investigations 
at Athens last session, while engaged on the 
work of collecting the mouldings of the build- 
ings on the Acropolis, observed certain pecu- 
liarities in connexion with this door, which led 
him to doubt this general assumption, and last 
week he explained his views at a meeting of 
the British School there. 

He contended that none of the door now in 
situ is part of the original work; that the 
present jambs belong to a period not far 
removed from the time of the building, although 
not contemporary ; and that the lintel, cornice, 
and brackets are a still later addition. In 
connexion with the first point, he referred to a 
curious rebated stone on the west side of the 
present lintel, which he thought belonged to the 
original lintel which had been damaged and 
cut out, leaving the ends in, and he explained 
the various reasons which had led him to 
come to this conclusion. He next went on to 
argue that the unfixed “ @épa:” of the British 
Museum inscription (the word having already 
been assumed to mean, in this instance, the 
linings and not the leaves of a door) which 
had generally been i for the east 
door, could not have belonged to it on account 
of their dimensions not working in: and he 
showed how they exactly fitted this north door 
if they were made in two pieces in the height, 
which, as they were not constructional parts, 
but mere linings, was highly probable. He 
drew attention to the existing fragments of 
another door, one of which is now in the 
British Museum (Inwood, plate 20), which pro- 
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bably belong to the east door, and mentioned 
how certain indications on these had made him 
think the doors had originally had bronze 
linings inside the stone ones. He concluded 
that the first north door consisted of a lintel 
built in with the walls, and having mouldings 
worked on it, and of thin jamb linings having a 
projection of about 2}in. from the wall face, 
and with bronze linings inside. 

The lintel having been damaged it was cut 
out, leaving the ends in, and heavier jambs 
were inserted to take the whole weight of the new 
lintel. The return face of these jambs was dressed 
right through, and the inner bronze linings 
done away with. This second lintel was not, 
however, he thought, the one now in position ; 
the nature of the ornament, which, although a 
continuation of that on the jambs, differs 
greatly from it in character, being much less 
refined and bearing on its face clear indications 
that it must be a late copy, faithful in general 
form but lacking the spirit and refinement of 
the original. Amongst other points in this con- 
nexion he showed how, in the rosettes Of the 
jambs, the centres have been bored out for the 
insertion of a wood plug, in which was fixed a 
central gilt bronze disc, while in those of the 
lintel this has been worked solid on the 
stone in a convex form and was probably 
merely gilded over. From the _ general 
character of the work this lintel might, 
in his opinion, have been inserted about the 
second century B.c. The brackets on each side 
of the lintel he put down to the same time; he 
did not think the north door had originally any 
brackets at all, but merely a plain cornice. The 
position of these brackets appeared to him both 
constructively and decoratively false, set back 
half hid behind the projecting architrave, so 
that their inner face was almost lost, and in 
reality of no value as supports to the cornice 
over. He suggested that they might have been 
copies from the original brackets of the east 
door, mentioned in the inscription, which were 
probably of similar detail, but more suitably 
placed in relation tothe other parts of the com- 
position, and he showed how the one bracket 
which no longer existed on west side, did not 
tail through the wall, but had been merely 
dowelied on to the face. 

He drew attention to the nature of the orna- 
ment on the cornice of the door, which varies 
very much from that on the wall-band over, to 
which it bears a certain resemblance, and 
accounted for this variety of type by suggesting 
that it had been done by a workman who, 
limited by the nature of his work on the lintel 
and brackets to as exact a reproduction of his 
original as he was capable of, had here given 
free play to his own ideas of what the ornament 
ought to be like. 

He was influenced in his conclusion that this 
was of later Greek time and not Roman by 
observing in it several characteristics similar to 
the work on the later Ionic temples of Asia 
Minor, and by the fact that had it been the 
latter it would have been a close replica of that 
on the band over, and he instanced the work on 
the remains of the Temple of Rome and Augustus 
lying to the east of the Parthenon as an example 
of the Roman rendering of Greek detail. As 
further evidence of the later insertion of this 
lintel and cornice he instanced the holes cut on 
the underside of the stones over for the purpose 
of needling up the wall temporarily during the 
alteration, and the way in which the stones have 
been wedged up afterwards. He also alluded 
generally to other various evidences of 
fixing the cramping to jambs and lintel. 

The thin inner jambs and linings now round 
the door, he said, were put in, perhaps, in quite 
late Christian times, partly as a support and 
partly to hide the broken underside of the 
present lintel, which had been seriously cracked 
and chipped off on the under-edge. 

It is, of course, impossible in a short sum- 
mary to go into all the arguments adduced in 
support of these theories, which Mr. Schultz 
threw out, rather as points for consideration, 
than as definite fixed opinions; but we trast 
that it will be ible to examine them in 
detail when the school papers of the present 
session are published later on in the “ Journal 
of Hellenic Studies.” 








Bdinbargh.— After an expenditure of 6,0002. 
in alterations upon the Palace Hotel, Prince’s- 
street, which was acquired by the Scottish 
Liberal Club, it is now in possession of the 
members, and it may be considered one of the 








finest clnb-houses in the country. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE oF 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE ninth ordinary general meeti 
— session of this Institute took 
0 
President) in the chair. 


Proposed Extension of Premises 

The Chairman announced that a specia} 
general meeting of members only will be held on 
the 31st inst., at 7.30 p.m., “ to receive and con. 
sider a recommendation of the Council that the 
Royal Institute of British Architects do enter | 
into arrangements for obtaining a lease of the 
shop premises now vacant at 9, Conduit-stree: 
and to authorise the Council so to act.” 7 


Examinations for Architects. 
The Chairman also read the following re’ 
quisition addressed to the Council — | 

“Gentlemen, — We, the undersigned, tl 
opinion that it would be of advantage to ane _ 


fession and the public alike, if all hereafter serkion ts j 
practice as archi were compelled by statute to pass 


a similar examination or examinations to those Pecently | 
established by the Institute with such signal succes, 
ae cae 02 oe ay OSes SS ee ae : 
of the whole body o 2 
Institute. ‘ 

We therefore send this rhe pporey under By-law @, 
for a special meeting to be to consider the subject. | 
and to propose the following resolutions ;— ; 

oF at as early adate as possible statutory 
should be sought to establish, asin other a 
system of compulsory ons to be held bythe | 
Institute, and to be extended to all architects hereafter 
entering the profession, whether as members of the | 


ese be carried or not, we desire, under | 
By-law 62, or if that be not applicable, then by resde 
tion, to propose ; 
* That a eee bo hahen Sy sens a es 
under any circumstances, the opinion of the entire body 

jonal members may be ascertained.’ ” 
He added that, in accordance with that requisi-' 
tion, the Council had appointed a special. 
general meeting on the 31st inst., at 8 p.m.. to 
consider it. 


Drarwings of Brick Buildings in North 
Germany. 

Mr. Alfred Strong, Fellow, then read the: 
following short paper :— 

Towards the end of last year I had a letter’ 
from Professor Otzen, an architect in somewhat | 
extensive practice at Berlin, in the course of) 
which he said that, during a recent visit (0) 
England, he had noticed the very limited we) 
made of moulded and glazed bricks im ths) 
country ; and having largely used them himsel!._ 
he asked whether our Institute would care to 
see some of his works so executed. I referred} 
the suggestion to our Literature Committee, 
with the result which you see on the screens) 
to-night. There are altogether ninety-nine) 
drawings and eleven photographs, me 
twenty buildings, of which fifteen are executed. 
and the rest either in contemplation @ ® 
course of execution, and I hope you will 9 
that the exhibition is an interesting one. ** 
subject of moulded and glazed bricks as used 
in the North of Germany—I purposely 
their use in Spain and Italy—is not 4 Be* 
one within these walls. Forty years ag 
February 18, 1850,* my old friend i 
Fowler—he was Charles Fowler junior then- 
read a paper on “ Medieval Brick Buildings » 
the North-east of Cay: which was 
printed by order of Council in 1874, a 
a propos of another paper, read on November Zs 
1873,t by Mr. J. Tavenor Perry, ® Mr 
“Medieval Brickwork of Pomerania. at 
Fowler described - churches, tome 

tes of Stralsund, Branden » 7 
andl ace” Liibeck ; he showed that store 
was used for tracery in early ¢ 


q 


such parts as crockets and 
brick.” Again :— 


aoe, Oe enn 0 nT 

ground to relieve forms o> 

ef dark brown and black glazed ‘bricks was a” 
common.” ; 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Smirke 
said,— 


se 
“He had seen churches of brick at Hanon oy, 


mullions of brick, and he thought we teria: 
scarcely aware of the gre.t capabilities 
cotta.” we 


* See Builder for March 9,18. followed (D* 
+ For a report of the discussion which 








pacer see the Buiifer for November 2, 1873. 





nday evening last, Mr. Arthur Cates (Viee-| i 







that from the end of the fourteenth cents) | 
brick only was employed, “and we ee : 


—_— | 


Hamburg, with deeply - moulded — England ot 
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Profesor Donaldson also remarked that,— 


. sountry brickwork as applied to Gothic detail 


“in poen carried out to the same extent as in the 
i “ 


us 
vigee unearthed a few examples of such work 
‘ai of my sketch-books, and enlarged copies,— 
vot baif-full size—are on the screen. They 
sastrate the mode in which effect was ob- 
wined by rendering the ground between the 
souded bricks, and how patterns were obtained 
we the repeated use of a few simple moulds. 
tufessor Otzen's adoption of this construction 
ecus frequently on these drawings. Stone 
« snd always was, a luxury in the North of 
Genmant, and the architecture of the districts 
ur away from the quarries of Saxon Switzer- 
nod and the Hartz Mountains naturally deve- 
ined out of the material readiest to hand. In 
us paper, nearly fourteen years later, Mr. Perry 
ani 

“When stone was used, which was but rarely the case, 
¢ bad to be shipped from Sweden, which in those days 
eu a costly thing; but the skill with which orna- 


outa) features were moulded in clay caused less desire 
ee carved stone than might otherwise have been felt.” 


% Perry also mentions Stralsund, New 
fandenburg, and Stargard, as also Stettin, 
begen, and Sagard on Riigen, and other 
eamples. Describing the tower of St. James 
(i370) at Stralsund, he says :— 


*The whole of the tracery and arcading is filled in 
th rich brick cusping, which, with the ornamental 
and the muldings of the entrance, is very highly 
" at St. Nicholas, Stettin, he notices ‘‘ a richly 
band of vine-leaves in blocks about 12 in. 
es under a — — ;* and at 
1 urret, octagonal on plan, two stages 
} entirely of glazed bricks in various colours, 


iegece 


fat, in the late Gothic straining after effect, 
the limits of sound construction were often 
passed cannot be denied,—as, for instance, at 
%. Mary's, Liibeck, where brick mullions about 
‘in. wide are carried up to 60 ft. or more, 
ayarently only kept in their place by the 
adde-bars to which the lead lights are 
atached. Still, in spite of these drawbacks, 
inere are Many examples of good work scattered 
w aad down the North of Germany, and the 
Sudent May with advantage examine both the 
conesiastical and the secular buildings from 
lnover to well up the Baltic, and from its 
ores southward and westward. In connexion 
= this subject, Mr. Street's pamphlet on 
— and Essenwein’s examples—both in the 
‘waty—will be found interesting; the latter, 
perhaps, less from the point of view of English 
than 48 giving valuable hints in the use 
the material under discussion. Having 
qwred and said this much, in the hope of 
“arting 4 useful discussion on the pros and cons 
the nore extensive use of moulded, and 
—_ y,0f coloured and glazed bricks, in this 
roantry, I now turn to Professor Otzen’s works, 
show that he has carefully and ex- 
— the hers of his ancestors, 
re erin which he has followed in 
etalk So far as 1 know, Mr. Otzen was 
r ee eae to revive the free use 
Mr pen ricks in church architecture, 
: ae the sensation which his 
see wea this style (St. John’s, Altona, 
te time s: erected in 1868-73) made at 
tet nop aan being struck with the rich 
thick kand gloomy, but rich and warm, 
) use of well-blended colours and 
ed ry here and there produced. I 
vm oe where the materials had 
' + Some specimens are on the table. 
yee, this church near Hamburg is the 
nt fy €ssor Utzen’s works which I have 
aly wee tunity of seeing, and therefore I can 
tahed by the to the meagre information fur- 
ts se hag slips in your hands. The example 
ideving¢ “rime found a certain amount of 
+ he aa 4 phere seh pee) Towns, where 
rhaaed Oulded and coloured and 
she an Am been made in warehouses and 


that tiherwise adding life and interest to 
Mtns. “ppear somewhat prosaic com- 
© Of the am sure that a careful examina- 


beautifull y- : : 

"ltonnd neo: y-prepared drawings which 
Lena ae ee repay the lover of colour 
these fey I cannot do better than close 
feet as Mr. Perry closed his 
Rete ate many 1 he says, “ you will see that 
© thes ¥ points of excellence to be noted 
Metis gene » rected as they are of 
Seen at our own com- 

*Rething | architects may learn 
ina ftom the medieval brickwork of the 

Charles Row 
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thanks to Mr. Strong, said that Professor Otzen 
appeared to have studied the old examples,and, 
though it could not always be said that he had 
improved upon them, he seemed to have imbued 
himself to a considerable extent with the 
characteristics of the style. From his (the 
speaker's ) own observation, the ornamental 
work in the old brickwork,—he did not refer to 
such as was formed by moulding, but to such 
things as crockets and finials,—was carved out 
of the brick before it was burnt, by means of 
wire. The workmen apparently learned to use 
this very skilfully, and though the results were 
not very minute in detail, they wete effective 
and characteristic. He happened to be engaged 
in studying under the late M. de Chateauneuf in 
Hamburg when that gentleman was restoring St. 
Peter's Church in that.city, and he visited the 
brickyards which had supplied the bricks for 
the churches built in the fourteenth century. 
These brickyards had never been entirely 
closed, and they had supplied the bricks for 
the restoration of the church in 1844-5-6. 
These bricks were large, and quite different from 
those made for ordinary construction in that 
part of the country, the dimensions being 12 in. 
by 6 in. by 3in., of a fine rich purple colour, 
very hard and well-burnt. The mortar seemed 
to have been made of the best lime he ever 
came across. It was beautifully crystallised, 
and so extremely hard that after 500 years 
the joints had the polish of the trowel as left 
by the original bricklayer. The joints were 
thick, sometimes measuring quite an inch, 
showing that the work must have been carried 
up slowly, and that the mortar got hard before 
it had time to bulge out. There were a great 
many interesting examples of this stamp of 
work in that part of Germany, but his informa- 
tion in to them had all been in print for 
the last forty years in the paper he read. 

Mr. William Woodward remarked that a fine 
specimen of the skilful and artistic disposition 
of brickwork, in cornices and mouldings, was to 
be seen in a church off Great College-street, 
Camden Town. 

Mr. Hugh McLachlan said that when hold- 
ing the Godwin Bursary? he had the pleasure of 
seeing the Church of St. Johannes at Altona, 
a splendid specimen of Gothic architecture. 
These coloured bricks, tiles, and glazed terra- 
cotta had been brought into use with great 
aptitude. This church contrasted with Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s great church in Hamburg, 
which was built altogether of stone. It might 
be said that someof Herr Otzen’s work was too 
glaring in colour, and the way in which green 
was introduced was a casein point. It seemed 
that in this country we could not produce the 
splendid materials Herr Otzen was able to use. 
These came from the east of Germany and 
Silesia, and they appeared to be superior to 
anything in this country. He was sorry that 
the specimens he brought home and presented 
to the Institute had been hidden away in some 
closet. 

Mr. J. M. Brydon seconded the vote of thanks 
to Mr. Strong. When he saw some of the 
churches in Altona, he was not strack either 
with their architecture or their colour, which was 
somewhat crude. It was the shadow, but not 
the spirit, of Gothic. To use moulded bricks 
was to go the wrong way to work, an effect 
being obtained which entirely destroyed the 
spirit which should be introduced into such 
buildings. The only way to get effect was to 
fall back upon the old principle of cutting the 
bricks after they had been burnt. The green 


and in the matter of mixing the colours, in 
glazed or unglazed bricks, makers in England 
were far ahead of any on the Continent. Mr. 
Butterfield had shown the way many years ago 
in the case of roy ee a 
Colonel Pren a ve 
thanks to Prof. Otzen for so kindly sending his 
splendid collection of drawings for them to 
see. It could not fail to be beneficial to the 
members of the Institute if they got those who 
u 


were exercising their professional duties in other 
countries to assist them in their researches 


here. 
Mr. William White seconded the vote of 
thanks to Prof. Otzen. He considered that the 


question of the use of stone or brick was very 


of 
brick by moulding as by cutting. A brick 
aw made: 4:in..ot 5 in. im Shictne 
as @ 





ler,in proposing a vote of 


colour was certainly very crude and strong, |i 


and the cost of stonework, and at the present 
moment he was hesitating, in the midst of an 
essentially stone country, whether or not he 
should have to put up a large building in brick 
nr Aston Webb aaid he could not help 
. Aston We i not 
of brickwork 


evening was essentially 
German. The English brickwork was as 
fine as any he had seen abroad. The architec- 


brought out 
some magnificent brick and, again, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, there was brickwork 
equally fine, while a great deal of our modern 
brickwork would stand com with that 
of any other country. Mr. had giver 
the date of one of Prof. Otzen’s churches as 
1868, but many fine brick churches had 
been built in England before that. Mr. Street's 


erected about that date, and was one of the 
most charming examples of modern brickwork. 
Mr. Butterfield, in his house for the Society for 
the Propagation of the 

another example that claimed t 7 

of all who saw it; and although Keble College 
might have been thought too bright at first, 
anyone who saw it now would notice that it 
had wonderfully toned down, and was 4 most 
picturesque and essentially English building. 
‘The brick buildings of Chester, inaugurated, be 
believed, by Mr. Douglas, were also essentially 
English, and he did not think anythingin Europe 
could be found to beat them. Mr. Waterhouse 
and many others had worked in bri 

and, he need hardly say, with the 


short time the colour disa . He rememe 
bered Mr. Edward Barry ribing his Endell 
street schools, and being quite frightened at 
their brightness of effect, but in a few years 
the pattern of the brickwork quite . 
With regard to glazed materials, the glaze gene- 
rally given seemed to destroy all lines, and if 
some of the manufacturers would try to intro- 
duce a glaze which would protect the surface 
of the brick, and at the same time not give 
the great reflection which the brilliant 
gave, a material might be found which would 
enable architects to carry out wie once. 
in towns which would be satisfactory 
enduring. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill remarked that no 
had been said that evening about brick : 
He had been looking at the drawings and photos 
exhibited to see if he could learn an 
the bond which was used in Germany, he 
had not been able to do so, except in some 
where he found the whole face of the brick- 
work was in headers. What he wanted to look 
for was as to what was usually called “ English 
bond,” which was in principle the on 
bond used over the greater part of the N 
of Europe. Flemish bond was often used here, 
although the construction was not 80 
it was sup- 


i 


who travelled abroad would look at the brick- 
work used generally in the North of , they 
would find there was an essential 
between the English bond used here and the 
wage ge maggie y Pome wie’ te 
on the Continent. : 
lish bond was generally produced by making 
ri courses of stretchers and headers. 
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no fewer than 113 drawings, representing 
twenty-one public works, produced at a total 
cost of 180,0001. In England great advances 
had been made in producing beautiful brick- 
work, but we had to advance still further, so 
that our brick architecture should be enduring 
under the circumstances of climate and smoke. 
It was to be regretted that an entire evening 
had not been devoted to the subject. which was 
one of vital interest to English architects. It 
would lead, however, at a later period of the 
session, or next session, to some one introdacing 
# paper which would go exhaustively into the 
matter, and say how the carving should be 


The votes of thanks to Mr. Strong ard Prof. 
Otzen were then carried by acclamation. 


The Galilee of Iurham Cathedral. 


Mr. William White then read a paper on this 
subject. In the introduction Mr. White stated 
that Durham Cathedral was celebrated for its 
magnificent situation, its unusual type of 
architecture, and also for its Galilee, which 
was a perfectly unique structure. The name 
of the Galilee was as well known as the Cathe- 
dral, but not so its true meaning, or the 
purposes for which it was originally erected 
and used. The several and diverse traditions 
respecting it were not only at variance with 
each other, but no one of them accounted for 
certain architectural features found in it, or 
for its name. In many instances it had been 
called the Galilee Porch, the Galilee Chapel, or 
the Lady Chapel. The prevailing idea was 
that it had been built for a chapel; but the 
author considered - that view untenable. 
Having given quotations from Canon Green- 
well’s history of the Cathedral, and Davies's 
history, referring considerably to Hugo Puad- 
seys connexion with the Cathedral, the late 
Joseph Gwilt’s opinion was alluded to, as was 
also a paper by Longstaffe in the “ Transac- 
tions” of the Archwological Society of Durham. 
The two first mentioned and the last wrote of 
the Galilee as a Lady Chapel; but Gwilt 
differed, saying it was for the “ collection of 
monks returning from processions, and it was 
used for the dead bodies previous to burial.” 
The separation of the Galilee from the charch 
for the first 200 years,—supposing it had been 
separated, as some authorities considered,— 
certainly militated against the idea of its being 
recognised as a Lady Chapel. In an account 
of Durham Cathedral published by Ross in 1733, 
the Galilee was not said to have been built 
asa Lady Chapel; and from a MS. published 

the Surtees Society one learnt that 
Cardinal Langley placed a font there for the 
baptism of children whose parents were under 
excommunication. After giving quotations of 
opinions and statements respecting the Galilee, 
including one that in the north side was an 
altar, called the Lady of Pity altar, dedicated 
by Cardinal Langley, reference was wade to the 
origin and meaning of the word Galilee, which 
signified “circuit.” It had been originally 
a to the circuit of the country around 
flesh Naphtali, occupied chiefly by strangers. 
Mr. White considered that the Galilee at 
Durham took its rise from that association of 
ideas and circumstances, it being the court for 
causes extra-ecclesiastical. He believed that 
Pudsey built the Galilee as a court external to 
the Cathedral, though in contiguity to it, 
to serve not only as his Palatine Court. but 
also for his regal court of justice,—both 
criminal and civil cases coming before him 
as Prince-Bishop and Chief Justiciary under 
Richard I. Richard I. had. however, before 
leaving England for the Crusades, divided 
the country between two Regents, still 
appointing Pudsey Chief Justiciary for north of 
the Trent, and Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, for 
the south. Although there existed in England 
several so-called Galilee porches, there was but 
one besides Durham, that at Ely ; and Elv had 
also been the see of a Prince-Bishop who was 
also a Chief Justiciary. The author then referred 
to Miller's, Bentham’s, and Stewart's account of 
the Galilee at Ely, and stated that he had been 
told he was utterly mistaken in thinking a court 
would ever have been held in any part of a 
cathedral. But in ancient documents the 
Galilee at Ely was spoken of as “ Curia rocata le 
Galilee,” which, had it never been used as a 
court, Mier to -~ the least, rather curious. The 
recess between the great central portal of the 
Galilee at Durham was the prominent feature, 
architectarally, which first led the author to the 
opinion that the Galilee was erected as a 
court. The arch was of Padsey’s date, and its 


the north aisle, and so 
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treatment such as was consistent, at that time, 
with forming a recess for atribune. The cen- 
tral division of the reredos was left with its 
rough plaster uncoloured, to receive a dorsal 
hanging or canopied seat, which was not the 
treatment of an altar reredos at that period. 
Reference to similar treatment in the old Church 
of St. James at Dover was made by the 
author, who regretted that while twelve or 
fourteen years ago he had seen traces of the 
original work, on a subsequent visit they had 
been covered with compo and completely ob- 
literated. The term “Galilee” had been ap- 
plied in several instances to a building attached 
on the west of a cathedral, as at Lincoln and. 
Peterborough, and at the new chapel, Windsor, 
and St. Stephen's, Westminster. But whether in 
the first instance Galilees were built and used as 
courts or not, it was certain, he believed, that 
at Durham the Consistory Court had been held 
in the Galilee from the time of Cardinal 
Langley down to the end of the eighteenth 
century ; while how early it might have been 
so used was unknown. In several village 
churches in England there was at the west end 
a porch or small chamber external to the 
church which had by some been called a 
Galilee. These he considered might likewise 
have been built for the purposes of a court,— 
although the actual purpose had never been 
definitely determined,—-as the manorial courts, 
to which submission was made and fealties 
paid by the tenants, must have required 
some recognised public place. As examples 
were mentioned Melton Mowbray Church ; 
Snettisham, Norfolk; Wigginton, Bucks; 
and Croviand Abbey. Besides those external 
chambers, in many churches there was a small 
chamber over the north or south porch called a 
parvise, the origin of which was equally un- 
certain, but which might have been intended to 
serve the same purpose. Or was it a narthex 
reserved for the penitents? At Cluny and 
Vézélay the author thought it was very pro- 
bable that the thirteenth-century tribune was 
for some such purpose as he had indicated at 
Durham. In conclusion, he considered that, 
whatever their opinion as to the origin and 
uses of the Galilee, all would agree that there 
was yet enough interest about it, both archmo- 
logically and architecturally, to justify a record 
of its history. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Nicol said that in the Cathedral of Tuam, 
where there was a large choir, it was used as a 
court. 

The Chairman: As a euria. 

Mr. Thomas Bilashill said he believed that at 
the east end of Durham Cathedral, as was the 
case with similar large buildings, there was 
originally a small chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin, and used only for the members of the 
community ; and when in the latter part of the 
twelfth century the services offered with special 
reference to the Virgin became very popular, 
the people, and especially the women, desired 
to have the same privileges ina chapel to which 
they could be admitted. It was impossible that 
they could go through the portions of the 
church reserved for the community to the 
chapel which was built for them, and probably 
it became a question as to where the chapel 
should be built. Worksop Abbey showed, on 
the south side of the choir, a Galilee older 
than that of Durham, and having the large 
size and proportions characteristic of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century Lady 
Chapels. The Durham Galilee was probably 
the next in date to that of Worksop, and 
he had no doubt it was originally built for 
no other purpose than that of a Lady Chapel. 
Another building, he believed, built for the same 
purpose, was that called the Chapel of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea at Glastonbury. These were built 
so that people might get at them, because they 
could not get at the chapels which existed at 
the east end of the cathedrals. At Hereford, 
Worcester, and other cathedrals, arrangements 
were made by which the people could go along 
get at the great Lady 
Chapels made in the thirteenth century to pro- 
ject from the east end. The great chapel at the 
east end of Durham Cathedral was the Lady 
Chapel, so that the building referred to by 
Mr. White would be no longer used as such, but 
might beeome the Consistory Court, or the 
Galilee, whatever that might mean. He was 
fairly familiar with the Church of St. James at 
Dover. That was made the court of the Lord 
Warden, but he believed it was not originally 
built as such, as there were all the marks of 





a purely ecclesiastical building upon the strac- 
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times that it became the Court of the Lora 
Warden. On the whole, then, he believed that 
the Galilee at Durham was built originally as 
a Lady Chapel, but when the eastern chape} 
was constructed it was no longer considered 
the Lady Chapel, and became the Galilee, 
although he confessed he could not tell the 


posing a vote of thanks to Mr. White, 
Mr. Wilson seconded the vote of and 
said that whatever the place was built forit haa 
been all those things which had been described to. 
them, and more ; it had been a l, a court of 
justice, and a place of access forthe femalesex. 
The Consistory Courts had to move about, and 
they did not require more than a small amount 
of room. The courts, however, were held in 
some chapel or convenient place, where there 
was good access ; but he had no doubt that this 
building was always the Chapel of Our Lady t» 
the end. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried. 

Mr. White, in his reply, said he had no 
doubt that such buildings were used for many 
purposes, and that the Consistory Court was 
moved to various parts of the Cathedral was s 
point as to which they need not raise 
question. A civil court, on the other hand, 
would not be held in the Cathedral. Bishop 
Pudsey doubtless desired a place where he 
could bold his secular court, and it was not 
likely he would go elsewhere when he had the 
opportunity of making a court immediately con- 
tiguous to the Cathedral, but external to it. 
There was a precedent for that at the Cathe- 
dral of Aix-la-Chapelle, which contained a sort 
of Galilee where Charlemagne held his judicial 
courts, which were necessarily secular and 
civil. ‘That monarch’s chair was still preserved, 
he thought in one of the triferia in the centre 
of such a tribune as that which Viollet-le-Du 
mentioned as existing at Vézélay. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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The Blackwall Tunnel. — At the supple- 
mentary meeting of the Council held on the 
14th inst., the question of the Blackwall 
Tunnel was further discussed, bat no definite 
conclusion was arrived at, except that Mr. 
Arthur Arnold’s amendment (the terms of 
which we have already given) was defeated by 


nine votes, the numbers being 56 against to 
47 for. A further amendment, ios eg, ae 
the work should be postponed u | 
had obtained power to apply the principle ot 
“betterment ” to the ee % ety geek Marshes ri 
which would be improved by the 7 
of the tunnel, was lost by 11 votes,—49 votes 
against to 38 for. The Chairman lant 
‘bery) suggested as a compromise once 
shaft and a small length of tunnel should 
undertaken experimentally, and the — 
sideration of the question was adjourned 
next Tuesday. ; nt ~ 

The usual weekly meetin, of the London 
County Council was held on uesday afternoon 
last, Lord Rosebery in the chair. ome 

Main Roads.—The Highways : 
report contained the following important par 
graphs :-— 

“Your Committee have considered the applies 
tions which bave been made by the several —_ 
and District Boards for 














spective districts to be by the & I 
be ‘main roads,’ under the provisions of sections | 
and 41 of the Local Government Act, 185 “= 


Highways and Locomotives ( sr ante Oe 
The la-t-named Act did not apply, 8° “4 be 


visions as to main roads were ‘ally excluded by 








ture. In fact, it was only in comparatively late — 


meaning of the name. He concluded by pro- 
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wr add the following statistics as to the regulation of heights of buildings in various German cities, to those which we have already given 


in » previons namber (page 112 ante). 


in Germany, the land of building regulations, we find that nearly every town of any importance has some rules referring to the height of the 


snd the number of stories permissible, and these regulations are stringently enforced. It may be well to know that, for the sake of 


iplitating comparisons, nearly every town has set up a ratio between height of street front and width of street, and we have taken note of this fact 
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| Maximum height (= A) of the street] 
vee a Sigh Socket (eight measured) Ratio of height se 
Wi o = ™m es nh ootpath Roofs stories permitted Remags ks. 
‘a amaatr eh facade to top of front wall. street width. Be 
Anywhere. | In the open. 
ee Tt Ch 4e. | Bere h=d on 
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a te | (max.) = b 
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c PRR ATS 
DrssuLDoRy. RE 32 ft. 10im. | 65 ft. 7 in. h=b bie 
< minimum height minimum height Pai 
on ee be ——- a 
Event. z 24fc.7in. | 66 ft. 7 in. — — Four v 
c a a8 
KARLARCHE. a 39 ft. 4 in. — h=4b — Five 
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wei the appiications received refer to thoroughfares 
of al descriptions, and in all parts of London, the 
twtal length of which, as stated by the Vestries and 
Destnet Boards, is a little over 412 miles. 

The circumstances of the main tho 
Londen are 80 iar that your Committee have 
‘ound e difficulty in applying the pro- 
muens of the section to the roads referred to in 
the applications. The thoroughfares of London 
pata sb wag considered as means of com- 
Bunication b great towns, in the sense which 
Se a ntended by the Act ; for, as the greater 
et of the goods and passenger traffic is now 
sam into and taken out of London by railway, 
me very little of what may be deemed through 
y “a. road between great towns on either side 
nt — ; while, with so many railway stations 
sitadered 


the work of repair and maintenance in one district 
may have been done to the satisfaction of the 
Council's Surveyor, while in the adjoining parish 
the work may not have been satisfactorily per- 
formed ; and sbould the Council require any par- 
ticular standard of maintenance to be observed, as 
& preliminary to the payment of its contribution, 
great dissatisfaction might arise. 

The Local Government Act provides (section 11, 
sub-section 7) that where the Council declares a 
thoroughfare to be a main road, such declaration 
shall not take effect until the road has been placed 
in proper repair and condition to the satisfaction of 
the Council. Some of the Vestries and District 
Boards have expended considerable sums in putting 
the thoroughfares in their districts into a state of 

roper repair, which sums have been borrowed on 
oan, and are in course of repayment; but in some 
districts where the roads are not in good condition, 
the expenditure before the declaration of the 
Council could take effect would probably be very 
pes Kao it might be a hardship to compel local 
aut ies to embark at very short notice on an 
expenditure which they had not contemplated 
which might interfere with the carrying out of 


















hfares of 


nearly every road and street may be 

ning to be a part of a thoroughfare to a 
rag oe and so would answer the descrip- 
ae —— Your Committee may also 
ye the extra cost of maintenance caused 
Ran loa through a main thoroughfare 
wet pt district to another, or to and 
rh milway station, is probably more than met 
‘Lerease rateable value of the property 
Suaequent upon the road being used for either of 
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¢ Government Act casts upon the respousibility of the cost of the Tubare 
an, he duty of maintenance of any thevvent: of roads wits were het at the first in good and 
declared to be main roads, but the local| p 

ry p= dean! claim to retain the management, 2 
tied pon toa? Ad in that case the Council is 
Rithone and pay the cost of such maintenance, 
eueries ease given to the Council to 
thick the oad sail ay wey 20 to the manner in 
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conditions under which they are managed, and the 
number of authorities concerned in such manage- 


ment. Your Committee therefore —_ 
‘That Government be nested to take the 
e a tke aenienaeh af tee Lenk 


Government Act by exempting the 
from the operation of sections 11 and 41 (4) of the Act : 
and that the President of the Local Government Board 
be requested to receive a deputation from the Council 
on the subject,’ ” 

After some discussion, in the course of whick 
Mr. Westacott cited figures showing that the 
cost of maintaining main roads in the 
metropolis averaged 1,000/. per mile ich 
would mean an expenditure of 412,0000. for the 
412 miles mentioned in the report, the recom- 
mendation of the Committee was agreed to. 
District Councils.—On the motion of Mr. A. 
Hoare, it was resolved,— : 
“That tn the eplntos of the Commas it ie a raatter 
great in that District Coun- 
Sta te estabilched in London.” 
After transacting some further business, the 
Council adjourned. 
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¥llustrations. 
BUILDINGS DESIGNED BY PROFESSOR 
OTZEN, OF BERLIN. 


E have given in this number repro- 

\\ ductions of some of the drawings 

by Professor Otzen which have been 
exhibited at the Institute of architects this 
week in connexion with a paper on the subject 
by Mr. A. Strong, with the double object of 
illustrating the paper, and of giving our pro- 
vincial readers a selection from the drawings 
which have been exhibited to London members 
of the Institute. 

The general subject is sufficiently discussed 
in Mr. Strong’s paper. The section through the 
Eimsbiittel] Church shows a powerful piece of 
work of its class, and is an example of a some- 
what elaborate interior church architecture 
carried out in brick, with diaper surface orna- 
ment in various portions of the wall. 

The style of Gothic design illustrated in the 
exterior of the Church of the Holy Cross, and in 
the reredos from a church near Wiesbaden, it is 
neediess for us to say, is not such as is likely to 
meet with much favour or admiration among 
English architects; but it represents the class 
of work which is being carried out by an archi- 
tect of distinction in his own country, and we 
presume therefore that there is a considerable 
population to whose tastes it appeals, which is 
an important fact not to be overlooked. 

In the Flensburg church the spire alone is 
modern and the design of Herr Otzen; we 
selected it y because the spire is a good 
example of its class, partly because the whole 


makes rather a pleasing and characteristic 
picture. 








MODERNISM IN ART.* 


Is a paper which I had the honour of reading 
at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
recently, on “ Stained Glass,” I had occasion to 
deplore the pedantry which stil] enervates and 

$s so much of our decorative art; and 
feeling, as I do very strongly, that no art is 
genuine which is not modern in the sense of 
expressing the best of which the artist and his 
age are capable, I was moved to make this the 
subject of the paper which you kindly asked me 
to read to you to-night. 

But there is a wide difference between the 
incidental reference to a question like this in its 
bearing on a particular technical art, and an 
a examination into the question 
itself. 

I should be shirking the responsibility I have 
undertaken if I contented ayalt: with A hour’s 
jeremiad on the lack of‘ vitality in our present 
day art, instead of attempting to account for it, 
and, if possible, to indicate a remedy. 

Now what does this enquiry involve? I sup- 
pose none will deny that pedantry is an evil in 
art, as in everything else; that the only art 
worthy of the name is the work of men who 
speak their own minds,—not of men who pre- 
tend to be somebody else, and make a ludicrous 
man i say not what they themselves feel, 
but what they think somebody else would have 
said. But, if the thing is so manifestly absurd, 
how comes the evil into existence ? 

Here, then, is the first stage of our inquiry. 
What is the true cause of pedantry in art? The 
proximate cause is obvious. It is the lack of 
vitality in our artistic powers, the paucity and 
poverty of our ideas. No one borrows money 
who has a large — of his own, and no one 
borrows ideas who a wealth of them within 
himself clamouring for utterance. 

But this answer merely leads us to the next 
stage. What is the cause of this low vitality ? 
Is man going irrecoverably down-hill? Is the 
deadly monotony and hi of our streets, 
our costume, our furniture inevitable and per- 
manent, or is there some assignable and suffi- 
cient cause? And, if so,—finally,—Is the 
ultimate cause one which we can reach? Can 
ei getting at the root, restore health to the 


To me these questions appear to be the most 
profoundly interesting to which an artist can 
address himself. Till they have been answered 
all others seem by comparison to be academical. 
They concern our life, others concern the out- 


I have long and anxiously considered 
the subject myself and see no reason to de- 
spond as to an ultimate solution; no reason 
to suppose that the destitution, the vulgarity, 
and the squalor which desolate the everyday 
life of this age must endure and are without 
remedy. So long as we are aware of the evil 
and chafe under it, there is hope. 

The unqualified satisfaction of the prosperous 
money-maker who comes from his office and 
ledgers to a home crowded with expensive 
articles not one of which possesses a trace of 
beauty,—this is indeed a depressing subject for 
contemplation, but happily this state of mind is 
not universal. There are many who deplore the 
ugliness of our life and some who attempt to 
improve our condition. 

You all know Watts’s pathetic picture of 
“Hope.” Well, this discontent, this struggle 
against the flaunting finery, the graceless 
laxury of our rich, and the crushing, brutalising 
misery of our poor, is the one string to our lyre, 
the still, small voice which must ultimately 
prevail. 

Let us, then, with the courage of a true 
faith in the immortality of beauty, face the 
evils that beset us; let us see what they are, 
and whence they arise, for only so shall we be 
prepared to overthrow them. 

First, let us contemplate this pedantry, this 
substitute for art which is the resource of those 
who have nothing to offer of their own. How 
came men to utter this base coin, and how came 
men to accept it when offered? Well, we all 
know how the Pugin movement began, and I 
take this as a very favourable instance, recog- 
nising that ecclesiastical architecture stands in 
many respects alone, that it embodies an 
ancient tradition, that it has not to meet re- 
quirements of an everyday life varying with 
each generation, that its conditions of existence 
being totally unlike those of domestic archi- 
tecture, the principles which apply to one do 
not necessarily apply to the other. 

It is not, therefore, by way of pronouncing 
an adverse opinion on a movement concerning 
which any one of you have a better right to 
speak than myself, that I refer to this episode 
to indicate how and why a course which may 
be necessary though regrettable in one case is 
followed in other cases where it is wholly ob- 
jectionable. 

It is long since I read Pugin’s well-known 
comparison between Georgian and Medisval 
architecture, but I recall the amusing examples 
he gives, and his argument is a simple one: 
This is hideous, that is exquisite; why will you 
put up with this when you can have that? 
Whether the alternative was what Pugin 
thought, whether we could have “ that,” or only 
a lifeless imitation of it, I leave to architects to 
decide. Where we are dealing with forms only 
remotely, if at all, derived in any sense from 
nature, with mouldings and cornices, shafts 
and caps, arches and groinings, their beauty 
consisting chiefly in proportion, it appears to 
me that an artist with a fine sense of propor- 
tion may produce and has produced works noble 
and impressive, though the forms in their 
details were borrowed from a past age. In 
any case there can be no doubt that the move- 
ment originated in a sincere love of beauty, and 
this I readily admit, though, as the lawyers 
say, ‘without prejudice”; but when we come 
to figure - decoration the whole question is 
altered. 

On this the movement had a most baneful 
influence. The revived admiration of Mediaeval, 
and particularly thirteenth-century, architec- 
ture, having become general, it was swallowed 
whole with all its accompaniments with a 
total absence of thought and discrimination 
that speaks volumes for the prevalent tasteless- 
ness of thetkne. A thirteenth-century stained- 
glass window or missal exhibits commonly a 
power of design, a splendour of colour, and a 
vigour of imagination and symbolism which 
may well excite our wonder and envy. What 
effect had these windows on the commercial 
decorators in the early days of the Gothic 
revival? They saw nothing of the 


ward form which will take care of itself when | works 
health ; 


life and are restored,—if restored 
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work at once on a par with an English 
window. I should apologise for ye: 








the extraordinary fact that 
the great advance which has since been made 
in the quality and colour of the material, ther 
are still respectable decorative houses who 
— ~ —— works of the 
ourteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and 
to think they are producing works of art. Ne 
only so, but there are people who gravely 
accept this base coin as legal tender, and treat 
these travesties of genuine work as if they had 
anything genuine about them. Happily ther 
are exclusively commercial productions, An 
has not got so low even in this age that an artis 
will descend to servile, avowed imitation of 
other men’s ideas, designs, and even manner. 
isms, still less to imitate those of other a 
Nor is it expected that he should do so—ou. 
side a church. His powers may be great or 
small, his range of thought and 
or low, but he is expected to give us the bes 
he has of his own, expressed in the most 
manner of which he is capable. A lofty sod 
will speak to us at our best, and will eleva 
that best of ours to something better, A sx 
of lower range may address our lighter moods, 
but each in its own plane may be as perfect a 
the other. 
prophets, and have aught to say that is word 
saying, they will spare no pains to see thi 
their message is not marred by clumsiness of 
utterance. They will attract us by the excd- 
lence of their speech, and then move us by the 
worth of what they have to tell. 

While writing this sentence, a was pat 
into my hands, which I opened at these words: 
“To touch the heart of his reader, an author 
must coin bis soul into words.” Most true, and 
well said. Even so a painter must coin his sal 
into visible images, else he will certainly touch 
no hearts, and he must see that 
thoughts are coined into beautiful image 
worthy of that which they express. 

Something like this we ask for elsewhere thar 
inachurch. We do not always get it, but w 
often do in greater or less measure, and we 
value the giver in proportion as he fulfils ow 
desire. A Watts, a Walker, or 4 Leech address 
different natures or different moods of the same 
nature, but each gives us of his own, and gives 
something that no one else can give. brescom 
we weep with those that weep, oF jn 
those that laugh,—soul speaks to sou oe 
responds to heart. But, inside a charch, 
have we to do with souls and hearts! There 
we are only concerned with thirteenth snap 
or fifteenth century; all we want there 3 
commercial firm who can coach its emplays ® 
the correct thirteenth-century acre a 
fifteenth-century wrinkle, and in all “ 
tricks of the trade, by which the pay 
know what period is being cariontanee a 
benefit. In the true work of art, ¥ ses 
technique is but the means of expressing : 
which had insisted on utterance, We > 
the influence of a master. the — og 
stitute for art where the technique sare 
mechanical imitation of something = ow 
nothing but the drudgery of a slave, omen 
to a dull routine, on whom we can sorrel 
bestow compassion, for he parades his 
with evident er oypg ee ite enel 

Surely it ought to be a truism 

cali nak on modern when it was 
in no past age did men try to make 
appear to have been a 
and, except in decora’ ’ 
oom se who would send a picture 

Academy im all the man be oF 
Giotto would be laug at. It would age 
sidered idle to allege that Giotto wae®r. 


to these babyish productions, were it not for | 
all 


genius ; that would be a reason for admit | 


a reason for going to him for lessons ap 
and simplicity, but not for servile imitation 
his drawing, his perspect 


, for the , 
shade, and his manner, not for © ” fort 


every principle which he maintained. 


there is one quality which distingnisbes Got 


more than other, it is his intense 
the daring with which he broke away, 
formality of the a 
his right to say he himself thoagh = 
to be the slave of a tradition, Okt, | ny 
annmnilen a0 3 ae, oe “artist 
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THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY CROSS AT BERLIN.—Proressor J. Orzen, Arcurrect. 
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VE”! 
est art of other ages, if we are most moved by 
1 icellis. the Signorellis, the 
te Giottos, the Botticell aarp 
veroneses of the past, by all those, in fact, who 
“ and led the sentiment of their re- 
octive ages, why do any of us now regard 
-hildish imitations of a past age with anything 
bat the contempt which they deserve and 
ghich they would have received at any other 
seriod !—if such follies can be conceived as 
existing in any other period. 

Unhappily the cause is only too obvious: the 
sou, 1 say, not the justification. The poverty 
sf the art of to-day is the reason why we pilfer 
‘oom that of the past. Poverty does not justify 
eheft. but it is poverty which makes men 
thieves; and it is only in our artistic poverty 
that I can find any means of accounting for 
the prevalence of that which, to me, is the 
sreatest of artistic crimes; for under this 
ricious system we are training young draughts- 
men into systematic deceit, and crushing every 
better impulse, every genuine faculty which 
they may have possessed when starting. I have 
wen men whom I knew as students, and who 
were then doing hopeful work, go to one of 
these commerclal houses, and there by degrees 
{ have seen every faculty gradually blighted till 
no trace of any artistic perception remained. 
The method which originated in poverty ends in 
the destruction of what little we possess. If 
our artistic vitality is weak, this is the laziest 
and the most demoralising course we can adopt. 
if we are poor the simulation in our outward style 
of a wealth we do not possess will with absolute 
certainty land usin a disgraceful bankruptcy. 
Better by far be content with a modest con- 
fession of our small means, and work hard like 
honest men to improve our condition, than make 
a false show with other men’s goods. 

So much I must say in strenuous protest 
against the demoralising principle that pedantry 
is justified by the feeble vitality of the artistic 
sense under which our age suffers; but now as 
to that weakness itself, what is its nature and 
extent? Is it merely that our decorative sense 
is imperfect? Is it merely that we are in the 
trough of the artistic wave and may in another 
generation or so be on the crest? We all know 
that In painting, in poetry, in music, and in 
science there are waves which pass over nations, 
an art rising fora time to a towering height, 
and then sinking out of sight, or to vary the 
metaphor the great luminaries in any art are 
usually found in constellations connected with 
each other only by a few sporadic stars. 

Is this all that is the matter with us? That 
senius 18 not so plentiful as in some other 
vs may become so again in the near 
. / i venture to say our case is much worse 
tian this. It is not that geniuses are few— 
‘iey Mayor may not be—but that society is 
corrupt, that the conditions under which we 
uve are conditions under which art cannot 
possibly thrive. 

What we are concerned with is not paucity 
of geniuses, but the almost total absence of art 
nat present daily life, and the question we 
prs Sane oe a What is there in our present 
“sya ‘ch So stunts and suppresses that 
pode ay waiele in every other age has been 

— ominant impulses ?” 

MP — you a passage written some 
aac i rae ago by an acute observer 
bfieenes sna thinker on the motives which 
at seehinw ry society. John Stuart Mill is 
floods of 1 g ot art, but his description throws 
of ight on the subject of our inquiry :— 


The acquisition of wealth was invested with a 
value, erento of its intrinsic utility. It 
wi ; and, since 
with the common herd of mankind ce realth 
the mean, chet 
measure and stam 
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well designates “the silly desire for the 
—— of a large expenditure,” on account 
of the consequence it gives us in society, causes 
us to surround ourselves with finery for the 
sake of display, instead of seeking beauty for 
the sake of enj . Let us look around for 
a moment and note the almost total absence of 
art in our present daily life. 

It is admitted on all hands. It is a matter 
of constant discussion. There are many clever 
and some noble works of art produced still, 
that is to say, there are still men, who having 
made art their profession from a genuine 
impulse, produce works which beauty, 
and sometimes noble thought, but outsi 
these isolated cases where is the art of our 
daily life, the art in our houses, in our furni- 
ture, in our dress, in all our utensils, and in 
nineteen-twentieths of our pictures and statues 
and buildings? Whence arises that deadly 
uniformity, that depressing, all-prevailing gray- 
ness—but that is too flattering a term—that 
all-prevailing dinginess which fills our life, so 
far as its external conditions are concerned, 
and has filled it throughout this century? Here 
and there a few educated persons are culti- 
vating taste in form and colour as an exotic, 
but as a spontaneous growth it is gone. 
Whether we look at the earlier, middle, or 
later years of the century, we find the same 
thing. If we walk down Gower-street, West- 
bourne-terrace, or Cromwell-road, we look in 
vain for a gleam of taste, for a glimpse of any- 
thing that can charm the eye or refresh the 
mind. 

Interminable rows of identical houses all cut 
down to one common type—mindless, joyless. 
Slaves in chains must have built them; nothing 
else can account for the gloom which they 
betray and produce. 

Ornament there is, ghastly ornament, all done 
to order under heavy penalties, all alike, all 
representing—what?—the pleasure of the 
worker in fashioning it? Good heavens, 
no! It is done by machinery. It repre- 
sents what is expected of the class of 
society to which the owners of the houses 
belong, or wish to be thonght to belong. Let 
us now look at dress. Here, surely, there will 
be more freedom. Cannot the individual 
assert his personality here? Let ussee. Here 
is a train arriving at Moorgate Station full of 
well-to-do citizens going to their daily avoca- 
tion. We can note the charming variety of 
form, colour, and material which is the natural 
expression of that individualism we all prize so 
greatly. But what is it we see? All dressed 
exactly alike,—they must then certainly have 
found a type of dress so beautiful, so perfect, 
that they have voluntarily surrendered their 
individualism as a tribute to that perfection 
which cannot be excelled. Isitso? Are these 
black, cut-away coats, these black boots, these 
cylindrical tubes of trowsers, these black to 
hats, are these the ideal for which all indi- 
viduality isto be sacrificed? I heard a critic of 
Mr. Bellamy’s *‘ Looking Backward” deprecate 
the orderly organisation of the system he 
describes with the remark that under such a 
routine people would be like sheep. What are 
these like? Rather black sheep. Gloom and 
the total absence of individuality are the 
characteristics of our system. And why this 
deadly uniformity, this total absence of any- 
thing to show that the wearers of these clothes, 
the dwellers in these houses, are anything but 
automata, all made to order, like the hideous 
and barbarous things they wear and live in? 
Are they all alike? 

Talk to them in their offices and you might 
almost think they are; but know them inti- 


= mately, and you soon find the widest diffe- 


rences. Why, then, cannot they show that they 


uisi-| are thinking, rational beings, possessing here 


and there a stray idea of theirown? Are they 
slaves, or what does it all mean? Yes, they 
are slaves, all working in chains crushed under 
the t y of two relentless Molochs, the great 

t and the great god Snob. These two 
ae chained up individuality and trampled 


-lher under foot. Beauty they have expelled 


from Society (with a big 8). There are one or 
a andes ¥ she is still allowed a 
refuge, and the very few who are ever allowed 
the god Profit to have a spare hour occa- 
1 Aart visit her; but if she a in the 
street, the god Snob hoots her tramples on 
her. 
Each have their own weapons and instru- 
ments of torture. Someof the victims of Profit 





‘evously that they dare even to make 
sage eg: pono But it is futile and short- 





lived. He has two clubs, called and 
Demand, and these he swings about ly, 
and the wretched slaves are soon cowed. 

a feeble is made by 
those who groan under rule of the god 
Snob ; but he also has too clubs— | ty 


ee weenie met At the ey sr soy vl them 
wn go slaves ore ir re- 
lentiless idol. Sia: 

And meantime poor Individuality is wasting 
away in her prison. 

Alas! what can art do without individuality ? 
They are i ,each without the other 
must languish. Society has taken up that 
liveried drudge, Ostentation, and Art must keep 
her lonely state in a National Gallery while we 
are the slaves of slaves. 

The jerry-builders and the fashion-books are 
the slaves of the gods, Profit and Snob, and we 
are the slaves of the jerry-builders and the 
fashion-books. 

But still we have only got half way in our 
inquiry into the ultimate cause of our almost 
extinct love of Art. If the views I have ad- 
vanced are so far sound, we have attributed the 
decay in our love of beauty to the growth of 
our love of social status, our “ silly desire for 
the ap ce of a large iture.” But 
why should we substitute the base desire for 
the pure now any more than our ancestors of 
two, or three, or six centuries ago? So far we 
have only shifted the inquiry one step further 
back. If this degradation is the effect of ex- 
ternal conditions, what are the conditions 
which affect us and which did not affect our 
ancestors ? 

I have hinted by references to the god Profit 
that they are industrial conditions, but men 
worked for w and bought and sold for 

rofit in these past centuries. Profit may not 
fs an elevating aim in life, but it cannot be a 
differentiating factor between the present age 
and those in which Art flourished, not merely 
as the cult of a few, but as a daily part of the 
life of all. 

What, then, is that differentiating factor 
which has destroyed all the beauty and pic- 
turesqueness say of a London street in the 
fourteenth century, with the variety and 
charm of its buildings and its costumes, and 
given us in its — the deadly monotony of 
Bayswater and the pot-hat ? 

In my opinion this differentiating factor is 
the intensity of the struggle for existence in our 
present crowded populations. That men should 
live by giving as little and getting as much as 
they can in every transaction of life was bad in 
former ages as now, but the pressure was 80 
much lighter that it was, happily, quite unable 
to crush that buoyancy of spirit which 
men to seek beauty in all their s " 
Now, the pressure, instead of being just - 
cient to produce a healthy emulation and to 
spur men on te distinguish themselves, has 
degenerated into a fierce com 
highest profits,—a oes 
one object is to ot 
nei tate with: Rote none has time to think of 
such frivolities as gees — beauty. see 

In former ages the aim of men 
to enjoy life when not oppressed by pa. ct 
tyranny. Evils there were,—someof them 
evils,—but they were not evils which vi 
men's whole lives, — arg ed — motive 
to their every act; they energy 
to bestow on their work, and could indulge the 
desire to make it beautiful, which is natural toa 
free agent. Now, the struggle to live has been 
substituted for the enjoyment of life. That 
which should be only the means has become the 






has been in supposing 

system which did fairly well in thinly-populated 
countries can possibly succeed in 

crowds of to-day. 


Let me give a rough-and-ready illustration. 
Amen us asks half-a-dozen friends to 


dine and spend a sociable 
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freshment, and in recevering one’s out-door 
garments. Without organisation it would be 
impossible. ‘There would be simply a free fight, 
and the battle would be to the strong. 

Is not this what has happened in our wholly 
unorganised and reckless system of production 
and distribution ! ! 

When feudalism died out and men obtained 
the right to compete freely in the industrial 
market they believed that they possessed ail 
that was necessary; that industry and ability 
would in the long run meet with its due reward, 
and that this principle would prove the surest 
incentive to the development of the best 
characters and’ the prodaction of the best 
work. 

With some very serious qualifications it did 
something like this for a time. Inequalities 
not arising from greater or less industry 
existed, but these were partly the remains of 
feudalism. Technically serfdom had been 
abolished, but wealth, rank, and privilege held 
its own, and though every poor man was legally 
free to compete with the rest, without educa- 
tion or means the right was a somewhat barren 
one. 

Time gradually, however, developed unjust 
inequalities arising from the system itself of so- 
called free competition, at first gradually, but, 
since the great development of machine power, 
with frightful rapidity, with the result that we 
have now reached the maximum of injustice. 
I appeal again to Mill for an accurate descrip- 
tion of the present distribution of the good 
things of the world :—- 


“ The produce of labour is apportioned, as we now see 
it, almost in an inverse ratio to the labour,—the 
largest portions to those who have never worked at all, 
the next largest to those whose work is almost nominal, 
and so in a descending scale, the remuneration 
dwindling as the work grows harder and more disagree- 
able, until the most fatiguing and exhausting bodily 
labour cannot count with certainty on being able to earn 
even the necessaries of life.” 


Such a monstrous condition of things as this 
is manifestly intolerable to all humane and 
justice-loving persons, and it has long exercised 
the minds of thoughtful men, who not only 
deplore the cruel injustice of the system, but 
perceive that unless we can remedy it in time, 
it must lead to some appalling catastrophe. It 
is not, however, the question of justice and 
humanity that concerns us directly to-night, 
but the influence of this industrial anarchy 
upon art. 

Well, what has been the effect of the free 
fight for existence on art? Why this, that 
people have enough to do to live, they have no 
time for anything else. They cannot stop to 
think of enjoyment of life. Their energies are 
exhausted in the struggle for food, clothing, 
and a roof over their heads. Having, some of 
them, got this, they then begin the struggle to 
have more than their neighbour; there is still 
no time to think of enjoying life, they have got 
to imitate the class above them. The labourer 
who is successful and gets a rise in life looks 
forward to the joy of wearing a shiny black 
chimney-pot hat. The tradesman on whom the 
delights of broadcloth and pot hats have begun 
to pall, struggles, and wears himself out in the 
hope of some day riding in his carriage, and so 
forth and so forth, through the whole de- 
grading series. Snobbery being the guiding 
impulse, profit-making the efficient machine. 

Sordid struggle for the necessaries of life at 
the bottom of the scale, far more sordid 
struggle to outdo one’s neighbour at the upper 
end of the scale. 

Where do Art and Beauty come in? Where 
is love of good work gone? There is no time 
for either. Will it pay? is the one question,— 
not “ Do I love doing it?” Is it worth having 
when done? If I don’t produce the largest 
number of articles in the shortest time, if I 
don't screw my workmen down to the lowest 
wages they will put up with, and make my 
customers pay the highest price I can get out 
of them, I shall fall behind in the life and 
death struggle for profit. Beauty! What have 
i to do with beauty? Will beauty pay? 
Fashion! That's the t! Everybody is 
wearing this. Every is asking for that. 
The other? Oh, I don't it,—I assure you, 
macam, it's quite out-—no one asks for it 
that is, no one of consequence. 

Can anyone deny that this fairly describes 
the it state of respectable society? And 
i ask, can art live in such an atmosphere? In 
order to picture to ourselves more vividly the 
contrast between our present condition and 
that of earlier ages, for a moment the 


THE BUILDER. 


Panl Veronese, a man who lived in a great 
business community, a mercantile state, and 
drew all his images from his daily experi 
take one of his works, such as “The 
Marriage at Cana,” and put all the figures into 
modern respectable costume, and you will then 
realise the extent to which taste has been de- 
graded, and our daily life made hideous by the 
intervening rapid development of the principle 
of competition for profit, and the growth of 
greed for money, to the increasing exclusion of 
all other interests. 

Now, if it is proposed to reform these crying 
evils, to get rid of the iniquitous injustices of 
our system, and liberate art from the stifling, 
noxious atmosphere which is all but destroying 
her, one is generally met with the cynical 
objection that you must regenerate human 
nature before you can alter these things, the 
objection being accompanied with a sneering 
scepticism as to the improvability of our natare. 
I should like to ask these objectors how, on 
their theory of the unredeemable baseness of 
human nature, they explain the past? Whence 
comes all the beauty bequeathed to us by our 
ancestors which we treasure in our museums, if 
it is an imeradicable part of our nature to 
prefer vulgar display to true beauty, the 
heaping-up of profit to the doing of good 
work ? 

We have before us the past history of our 
race, we find in all parts of the world and in 
every period of its existence a prevailing love 
of beauty so strong that it has triumphed over 
the defects of our nature and the imperfect 
conditions of society. The sense of beauty 
varied much with place and time, but the love 
of it predominated everywhere. If ravages of 
war trampled upon it for a time, it sprang up 
again spontaneously with renewed vigour, with 
restored freedom and peace. We have scores 
of centuries teaching us one great lesson, that 
human nature loves beauty rather than ugliness 


joy rather than sorrow. Against this vast mass 
of evidence we have one century offering a 
partial exception to the otherwise universal 
rule, and yet there are people so blind to all 
the teaching of history, so oblivious of every- 
thing but their own limited experience, that 
they speak of beauty as if it were an acquired 
taste foreign to our nature, and that this 
nature must be wholly changed before we can 
attach any value toit. Is it not more rational 
to conclude that the spirit which prevailed for 
thousands of years is that which truly pertains 
to our real human nature, and that the partial 
exception exhibited by this century is a tem- 
porary aberration, a disease? I referred to 
periods when art had been for a time trampled 
under foot by the ravages of war. What else 
is it that now tramples art under foot but a great 
civil war, an internecine strife between neigh- 
bours forced upon us by asystem so blundering, 
so inadequate, that the only wonder is that 
men have permitted it so long? 

What we have to do is to change this rotten, 
oppressive system, to substitute order for 
anarchy, and then, when men are not exhausted 
by the mere struggle to live, they will have 
freedom for the expansion of their natural 
faculties. 


How to get rid of this industrial chaos and 
to establish order in its place is the great pro- 
blem which is engaging the earnest attention of 
many of our best thinkers, and which is rapidly 
becoming the most prominent subject of social 
interest. The evils have long been recognised, 
and crude reformers were ready in abundance 
to advocate the redistribution of property re- 
gardless of the consequence that if society were 
made equal by Act of Parliament to-morrow 
they would be unequal again by acts of industry 

A destructive 
principle has happily never won the approba- 
tion of the mass of the people. The confusion 
is bad enough already ; we cannot better our 
condition by aiming at a confusion worse con- 
founded. What we need is a righteously and 
wisely re-modelled industrial system, which 
shall ensure to all the fruits of their labour, and 
leave to each the opportunity to assert his own 
individuality, which shall‘make worthy distinc- |; 
tion and the gratitude of one’s fellows the in- 
centive to good work instead of the debasing 
attraction of piling up more money and exhibit- 

i i and grace- 


or recklessness next week. 


ing a more ¥ display of 
less luxury than our neighbour. 
As I am not here to address you on Poli 
Art, I 





effect if we were to take any of the pictures of, 


as surely as it loves health rather than disease, | ticable 
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before the world, I will only say so mmch as is 
necessary for the consideration of their bearing 
cf 


on Art. Some of you have reas 
Mr. William Morris's * Signs of = Some 
years ago Mr. Morris's views on this subject 
appeared to me to lead to destruction with 
no principle of re - construction te follow 
Sach a course as this is, in my opinion, worse 
than no solution at all. A revolution of violence, 
without even a clear scheme of just industria! 
reform in view, could only end in the re- 
establishment of the old tyranny on a firmer 
basis. A red terror is usually succeeded by » 
white terror. 1 was very glad to note a totally 
different tone prevailing in this recent publica- 
tion. It is largely constructive, and it deals 
chiefly with social reform in relation to indus- 
trial arts. 

The admirable volume of “ Fabian Essays” 
published in January, of which the entire 
edition was sold out within a fortnight of its 
issue, is a collection of most thoughtful papers 
wholly constructive in their aim, and these also 
deal ably with questions of taste and art. Bu 
the most popular, aes ar A also say the most 
daring, attempt to solve t problem is 
that contained in Mr. Edward Sellamy's “ Look- 
ing Backward,” a book which, I suppose, 1 may 
safely assume most of you have read. The 
main principles advocated in the book are not 
new, but they are exhibited and applied with 
extraordinary ability, and evince @ most rare 
capacity for i . 

It would take me too far from my main sub- 
ject to touch, even lightly, on the } 
urged by some to the scheme propo : 
book, but I am fortunately able to quote again 
from that sound authority Mill an emphatic 
opinion as to its practicability, as to the greater 
incentive to work it would provide, and its enor- 
mous superiority to our present system }— 
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‘ ; it 
stitution of private property necessarily carries with 
as a consequence that the produce of ery o's 
apportioned as we now see it;*. .. . if 


Com- 
munism, were the alternative, all the , great 
or small, of Communism would be but as in the 
balance.” 


I must ask you to accept this weighty opinion 
provisionally as sufficient proof that @ systems 
such as that sketched in “ Looking Backward, 
where all contribute to the production and all 
receive their share in the distribution, is not 
wild Utopian idea unworthy the notice of 4 
serious political economist. If any of er 
so regarded it, I will ask you to ep in ma 
that the greatest political economist S875 
“Whatever be its merits or defects, pds 
be truly said to be impracticable,” and “ 
“all the difficulties, great or small, attending 
would be but as dust in the balance | 
with the evils of our present system. 

Having given you high authority in 
of the practicability of the scheme, I 
able to quote an authority that you 
respect as to its favourable infl 
have di the book much 
Watts, who is not merely a profound 
the wisdom and justice of the social 
dustrial system advocated in “ 
ward,” but in the immensely 
finence it would exert on art. 
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seer that it must predominate if not crushed 
ome grinding tyranny? I would say we 
ue what we are by virtue of all the influences 
gt have operated On US from the remote #ons, 
en the primitive germs from which we are 
vaended first possessed a sentient organic 
aitence. We have, by an unerring and 
sighty process, been moulded into our present 
edition by the action of our environment. 
‘he harmony between ourselves and that en- 
cenment is not arbitrarily determined, but 
seritable. Between our consciousness and the 
sinor so-called accidents of nature there may 
e occasional dissonance. Between our con- 
vionspess and the great enduring facts of nature, 
ier whose influence we have come into 
aistence, there must be consonance,—there 
wast be harmony as between a child and the 
nether that gave it birth. That quick response 
‘ ur sentient nature to the great mother 
Neture is Love of Beauty, and nothing can 
averly destroy it, except transportation to 
snother universe. 

it has been universal, and is so still, where 
the foul monsters Profit and Snobbery have 
sot established their corrupting rule. 

Remove these. Let men work in comfort, 
nd withont sordid cares or corrupting motives, 
aod they will naturally prefer to work well than 

Add to this the powerful incentive of 
mblie esteem, and they will work with zest 
god vigour. 

What people call a routine in Mr. Bellamy’s 
mem is a simple series of inducements, which, 
w esuring that each worker gets the full 
edit of his work, gives him the most powerful 
mentive to distinguish himself, by the excel- 
exe of his work or by the improvements he 
an effect. 

The routine proper is only applied where 
nthod, by avoiding the waste of time on worth- 
es objects, gives us more time to devote to 
nat which is worthy. The abolition of the 
“uskieration “will it pay?” so paralysing to 
At, will enable men to do good work for the 
measure Of doing it and for the credit and 
ustnetion they will worthily gain by it. The 
mapse Of snobbery, or the abolition of class 
asinetions, of the temptation to display and 
raat Mill calls “ the silly desire for the appear- 
ince of a large expenditure,” will set men free 

surround themselves with that which 
ores them pleasure, instead of that which is 
“pected of the class of society to which they 
Fould be thought to belong. It will revive 
ee simplest and most wholesome motive in 
mace of the most degrading, it will create a 
mand for that which is beautiful instead of 
wi is ostentatious and therefore 
Moreover, the growth of brotherhood will 
=", © great impetus to public spirit, and, 
us We are adding to the charm and comfort 
Rothe life by substituting simplicity and 
ae for the senseless gewgaws of an 
eyed tarnished modern drawing-room, 

, = Unite in the erection and adornment 
aes public buildings which all can enjoy, 
ae om a education, all will 
sad the a — h on — the Parthenon 
aad art will hace ge cat iedrals will reappear, 

Shieniie a & scope hitherto unknown. 
Weuius. influences which such a system 
ume will ss no — life, but not less whole- 
tics. Bvery te uence of its training and its 
vith a perfect ne and woman will begin life 
to regard he sg and will be brought 
thers? work as Sag _ le, and living idle on 
that ¢ ‘_ ots : egradation so shocking 
ee "3 aed “see record as having been 
Hille a the mon. oy e pe will be as unintelli- 
“ By nae ' ‘ety masthaboenye is to 
‘ate years’ labour «; i wie their share in the 
@ adult life Ons Tiption, and will enter 
leans with a knowledge of what it 
ts aed ee to us, so that 
0 the geet ; * to _ without any regard 

One of Me ery uction must disappear. 
Which treats of the te best passages is that 
Netial from the “isappearance of the word 
Caciation social vocabulary, and the 
haae t, of the pure rule of lif it ¢ 

ask : ife that it is 
* eit we tVice of any one which 
toes mlingly render to them - wo woud 
wat them with rto them; baser still to 
| Contempt because they render 
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hope I have said enough to show that the sub- 
ject Is one worthy of our careful study. I 
would go further and say that the view is one 
the promotion of which is worthy of our most 
earnest efforts if we would see art recover from 
the paralysis which now afflicts it. 

We all deplore the inferiority of the art, espe- 
cially the technical art of the day, but, as a 
rule, in our efforts to improve it we deal with 
symptoms rather than causes. It is as if we 
found a man earnestly poring over a book in a 
room where hardly any light entered, and he 
mourned the darkness, declaring that the sun 
had not shone for years, and that he was 
weary with straining his eyes in his efforts to 
learn, and we said, “ You are wrong; the sun is 
shining brilliantly ‘outside; but look at your 
window,-—it is crusted with the grime of years, 
through which no ray can penetrate. Clean 
this, and your task will be easy!” So we are 
groping for sound principles of art and 
pondering how to restore our technical arts, 
and do not see that the windows of our mind 
are crusted over with the darkness of low aims, 
selfish desires, with all the suffocating in- 
fluences of profit-mongering, greed, ostentation, 
and snobbery. Let us up and clean our 
windows and let the light in, and we shall see 
to do good work. 

[We will give some notes of the discussion in 
our next. ] 








ENGINEERING AND BUILDING EXHIBI- 
TION AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


WHAT is grandilognently described as an 
“ International Exhibition of Machinery, Manu- 
factures, Appliances, and Inventions incidental 
to Engineers, Electricians, Builders, and Iron- 
mongers,” was opened in the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, on Monday. We say was “ opened” 
on Monday, but that is hardly correct. The 
hall was opened to visitors, but barely half of 
the exhibitors had thought it worth while to 
have their stands ready ; and even on Wednes- 
day afternoon there were several stands incom- 
plete. Its scope, as will be seen from the 
above description of it given by its promoters, 
is wide enough, but the exhibition is not a very 
extensive oae, and the building trades are very 
meagrely represented, The exhibition hardly 
covers two-thirds of the ground area of the 
hall, and it only serves to strengthen the 
opinion which we have before expressed, that 
these small exhibitions, recurring at frequent 
intervals, are almost “played out.” Where 
the “ international” element comes in it is at 
first. difficult to see from a glance at the cata- 
logue, for all the exhibitors are English or 
Welsh firms. On closer inspection, however, 
one sees that some of the things exhibited are 
of foreign origin, and shown by English agents 
of the manufacturers. 

As we have said, the building trades are 
very meagrely represented, but there are some 
exhibits of interest to which we may briefly 
direct the attention of visitors. 

In the arcade leading to the Hall from the 
Islington - green entrance, Messrs. Chambers, 
Monnery, & Co. have a very good display of 
stoves, grates, and ranges. Specially worthy of 
attention at this stand is Rogers’s patent range, 
which is devised on scientific principles. All 
the air needed to support combustion is warmed 
on its passage to the fire, which is, of course, 
closed in. This arrangement is conducive to 
both economy of fuel and cleanliness, and as no 
fender is required, the cook is able to get closer 
to her work. 

Messrs. J. H. Heathman & Co., Stand 
No. 2 in the Hall, have a useful display of fire- 
extinguishing apparatus, telescopic ladders, &c. 


“Teale” grates and a kitchener. Some “ gas- 
cookers,” as they are somewhat curiously 
termed, are shown at this stand. They are 
made by Messrs. Galli & Co., of Leeds. Messrs. 
0. Berend & Co., at Stand 8, have a showy dis- 
play of electroliers, gaseliers, &c.; next comes 
the Bristol Wagon Co., with a colleetion of useful 
earts and wagons suitable for builders, con- 


Stand 16, exhibits what looks like a very good 
chimney-pot, calculated .to prevent down- 
. Mr. Robert Adams, of Newington-causeway, 
in different forms to meet 


At Stand 5 Messrs. F. Edwards & Co. show the | 


tractors, and others. Mr. F. W. Way, at) 


‘Ml 8 Bervice- wh: draught, and capable of being swept right | 
Wettion of nos While the asking it with | through. 
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exhibits a very good water-bar for French case- 
ments. At Stand 25, Turpin’s Floor 
Company have a very good show of parquet and 





mosaic floorings. Their inch-thick i : 
beech-block is worth solid.” Manes. eSsrs. 


Clemens, Abetl, & Co., Stand 32, exhibit a 
street-sweeping machine and a water-van, both 
of good type. 

At Stand 24 Mr. Dan has a in- 
teresting exhibit in the shape of glass-lined iron 
piping, specially adapted for water service- 
pipes, chemical factories, and for channels for 
electric-lighting wires. This exhibit should be 
looked at by visitors. These ay are stated 
to cost twenty per cent. less than lead pi 

At Stand 28 Messrs. R. Anderson & Co. e t 
lightning-conductors, wire-rope, &. The New 
Wire Wove Roofing Co. (Stand 52) have a 
light erection showing the capabilities of their 
roofing materials known as “ Carboline” and 
** Duroleine ;” the first-named is opaque, and 
the second transparent. They are both very 
light, and well-adapted for use in portable 
buildings and tem structures. 

Messrs. Shand, Mason, & Co. (Stand 53) have a 
very good display of fire-extinguishing apparatus. 
Well worth notice is a new hose-holder, which 
is in the form of a hollow bracket pivoted so as 
to turn in any direction. In this hollow bracket 
there is space for a 50ft. length of hose to be 
lightly folded up, not rolled, One end of this 
length of hose is attached to the hydrant or 
rising main, and the other end is of course fitted 
with a nozzle. On an alarm of fire being raised, 
the bracket containing the hose can be swung 
round to any desired angle, and on anyone 
catching hold of the nozzle and running away 
with it, the length of hose is at once ex- 
tended and the water turned on. thus saving 
the time which is often lost in uncoiling 
a length of hose. In the yard, at the 
side of the Barford-street entrance of the Hall, 
Messrs. Shand & Mason give demonstrations 
twice a day of the efficiency of their automatic 
sprinklers for fire extinction. Messrs. F. Jones 
& Co, (Stand 60) show oe “syn “ppt ea a 
to buildi urposes of that very usetu 
curious areneoul material known as “ silicate 
cotton,” or “ slag wool.” Next door,at Stand 61, 
Messrs. R. W. Hitchins & Co., show their spe- 
cialities in fireproof and sound-proof plastering, 
including their “‘ combination slabs.” At Stand 
70, Messrs. Ashworth & Kneen exhibit the “ To- 
boggan” (or sliding )springless locks and latches, 
which merit the notices of visitors. 

In the centre of the hall the proprietors of 
Aspinall’s enamel have a gaily-coloured stand, 
showing the numerous applications, to all kinds 
of materials, of their useful preparation. Some 
of the exhibitors of mantel-pieces and over- 
mantels, in wood and cast-iron, have decorated 
their exhibits with this enamel, : 

Messrs. Johnson, Clapham, & Morris (Stand 
74) show very well the many capab ilities of 
their patent fireproof wire-lathing for ceilings, 
partitions, &c, They have alsoa good display 
of wire-work generally, including wire-rope 
lightning conductors. Messrs. Yates, : 

& Co. (Stand 82) have a large show of stoves 
and ranges, together with wood and cast-iron 
mantels and overmantels. There are two or 
three other exhibitors of this class of goods, but 
there is an absence of bricks, tiles, stone, and 
other essential elements of an exhibition which 

is avowedly, in part, at least, devoted to the 
building trades. 

At Stand 101 Mr. Henry Bassant makes ap 
excellent display of well-executed — 


work for floors, walls, or cma a ee 


brushes. Messrs. Messer & Thorpe (Stand 140). 
exhibit what they call “the patent bucket, fire 
extinguisher,” wh'ch consists of @ tank or 
cistern in the shape of a pedestal or cabinet 
containing a number of buckets always pay 
charged with water. Messrs. E. H. Bay 

Co. (Stand 145) show a very good and ‘ 
‘worked tip-van mse Mf for 
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coffin of the real wood imitated would cost 5l.| vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Paul 
or 6l. at least. Here is another chance for the | Waterhouse for his interesting paper. 
gratification of that false ostentation which Mr.| Manchester Architectwral Association.—At 
Henry Holiday condemned in his paper read|the ordinary meeting of this Association, held 
before the Architectural Association the other|at the Diocesan Buildings on Tuesday, Mr. T. 
evening, even if it does not lead to fraud by | Chadwick in the chair, the following gentle- 
unscrupulous undertakers. men were elected as officers for the next ses- 

Messrs. Crossley Bros. (Stand 152) exhibit aj sion:—President, T. Chadwick, A-.R.1.B.A.; 
i4-horse power horizontal “Otto” gas engine, | Vice-Presidents, E. Hewitt, A-R.I-B.A. and 
working one of Laing, Wharton, & Downs’s|J. D. Mould, A.R.I.B.A.; Treasurer, A. H. 
dynamos, supplying a number of arc-lights for | Davies Colley, A.R.L.B.A.; Librarian, J. 8. 
illuminating their stand. Messrs. E. Jacobs | Hodgson; Regi , J. H. Woodhouse ; Secre- 
& Co. (Stand 163) exhibit wood-working , J. D. Mould, A.R.LB.A.; Committee— 
machinery and fans in motion. The Blackman | P. E. Barker, A.R.1.B.A.; P. Hesketh, A.R.1.B.A.; 
Air Propeller Ventilating Co. (Stand 173) also| E. P. Hinde, A.R.I.B.A.; J. Horsfall, F. W. 
exhibit fans in motion. Mr. E. 8. Hindley| Mee, W. E. Potts, A.R.1.B.A.; F. B. Smith, 
(Stand 174) shows steam-engines and saw-|E. H. Stelfox, A.R.I.B.A.; and G. H. Wil- 
benches. Messrs. Lewis & Lewis,at Stand 176,|loughby. Mr. W. E. Potts read a paper entitled 
have some woodworking machinery, worked by | ‘‘Creeds in Architecture.” He contended that 
a portable steam engine and portable shafting; | archi‘ects voluntarily fettered themselves, and 
and Mr. H. Heim (Stand 177) shows his/j limited the possibilities of their achievements, 
specialties in stoves. by subscribing to certain traditions which, in 

We have thus enumerated some of the| course of time, crystallised into creeds, such as 
exhibits which are of most interest to our|the belief in the cruciform plan in churches, 
readers. The exhibition will remain open until | which in many cases was now unsuitable to the 
the evening of Saturday, the 29th inst. We} present form of worship. The paper pleaded 
trust that before then visitors will have the | for wider sympathies, a cultivation of an open- 
advantage of a revised catalogue. The one| minded ability to discover merit wherever it 
issued on the opening day was very incomplete, | might exist, and a struggle against prejudices. 
and full of mistakes. Messrs. Mee, Colley, Ross, and Hodgson took 
part in the discussion which followed. 














ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
The Architectural Asociation.The vsual|24NITARY INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS. 


ightly meeti f thi iati . Sir,—On April 17 and 18 next the Sanitary Insti- 
on ¥F rd he 14th scam : wer Ea mae tute Council will hold an examiration to grant cer- 
= y, t 4th inst., at 9, Condnit-street, if ca Ae Aad. to 
. Leonard Stokes, the President, in the chair. | ° cates ompetency in: sanitary edge 
The minutes having been read and confirmed, | yowl-te sanitary inepeatrs., Te, time ot which 
the following gentlemen were duly elected :—| the hours of eleven and two o'clock on euch day. 
Drown, J.J. Wiloon, WA. Sugden, Be Dorcas, | may, he Beard of Eanminere could meke the 
vo. d. A. en, %. HOTISSOW, | time to fit in better with ents ) 
and H. M. Brown. Mr. F. R. Farrow (Senior | candidates than this. The men who will offer 
Hon. Sec.) announced that he had been asked | themselves for examination are for the most part 
to recommend to their notice an appeal for | mechanics, or others whose time is not at their own 
funds for the restoration of the tower of | disposal, and have only Saturday afternoons and 
Frampton parish church, of which Mr. C.| evenings at their disposal, and to be absent for 
H Fowler. of Durham. w | . | the most important part of two days, or one might 
odgson ; , was the restoring . 
architect. Mr. E. 8. Gale (Hon. Sec.) called red oe wed reget. would be at the risk of 
attention to the visit on this Saturday, the 22nd The “ah stg a Saat are held in the 
inst., to the new Central Offices for the Metro- 


: . evening, to enable the greatest number to attend ; 
aga Police on the Victoria Embankment. ‘i aie rule should apply to the examination. I 


he architect of the buildings, Mr. Norman | trust that the Council will see its way to make this 
Shaw, R.A., will meet the party. Mr. H. Holi- | alteration in the forthcoming examination in April 
a ven read a paper on “ Modernism in Art,” rey Bese’ _ keep in _ Made the eenee — 
which we tin another part of thi ’g | Art ensington) rkbeck, Po % 
Ber the wee | ge eae, bid three 

; ; tions on y afternoons two o' . 

Leeds Architectural Society.—At a meeting} March 13, 1890. SANITATION. 
of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, held on Monday evening in the Law 
Institute, Albion - place, Leeds, a lecture on 
“Henry Aldrich, his Work and Writings,” 








PLATINISED PLATE GLASS. 
Srr,—Will any correspondent of the Builder 







was delivered by Mr. Paul Waterhouse,: of 
London. The chair was occupied by Mr. Henry 
Perkin, President of the Society, and there was 
a good attendance. Mr. Waterhouse, in the 
course of his lecture, pointed out how many 
of the greatest names in the history of archi- 
tecture, especially since 1400, were those of 
men who had studied, and even mastered, 
more than one branch of apparently alien 
sciences before turning to architecture,— 
men who, having been educated to some other 
profession, had been led either by inclination 
or opportunity to the study and practice of 
architecture, and turning to it had found their 
faculties rather pre than hindered by even 
half a lifetime spent in what nowadays would 
be classed as irrelevant studies. As exiumples 


until he was a Fellow of 


a professor of astronomy. In the same 
Henry Aldrich, Dean of Christ hom 


kindly inform me of the name and address of an 
firm where I can obtain a quantity of « Platinised 


Plate Glass” for builder's work ? 


Kinsale. 





ene 


A. Perry, Builder, &c. 





PREPARATION OF MOULDINGS. 


Sirn,—We have an inquiry from abroad for an 
attachment to a moulding-machine for laying on 
the white preparation on i preparatory 
to gilding or painting. 

eshall be much obliged for any information 
that any of your readers can favour us with as to 
the most approved method of pu 
preparation referred to, and as to w it bas 
ever been done in a moulding machine ! 
MANCHESTER ENGINEERING Co., Lp. 


Stalybridge, Manchester 


Hunt, Mr. C.J. § 
and 


Patten-makers’ Company.—A court dinner 
of the Worshipful Com 
was held last week at 
by invitation of the Master, Mr. H. H. 
head of the firm of Messrs. Perry & Co., con- 
| tractors, Bow. Among the guests present were 
Mr. Barrow Emanuel, M.A., Past Master, Major 
Clifford Probyn, L.C.C., Mr. Arthur J. Baker, and 
Mr. H. Lovegrove, members of the 
Sir P. Magnus, Mr. A. M. Peebles (City Archi- 
tect), Mr. W. E. Stoner, Mr. August 
The | Mr. T. E. Franklin, Mr. R. 


Mr. Chas. Barry, F.S.A., 
others connected 


on the 


y of Patten-makers 
Cannon-street Hotel, 





the ends ith one 
Company ;also| through the segments of the 


L. Curtis, Mr. H. A. 
, Lt.-Col. B. Fletcher, 
Capt. J. A. Thornhill, 

with building matters. 


[ Marcu 22, 1890, 
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ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND 
ELECTRICITY SUPPLY.—XI. 


DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINES—{ Continued) 
Drum ARMATURE. 


electro-motive force only, set up in 
the skeleton dynamo discussed in the 
last article, was considered, and no | 
device for connecting the moving conductor 
with a circuit, so as to produce a current | 
available for external use, was shown. In fig.29 | 
the ends of the rectangular conductor are con- 
nected to the two halves of a split tube, properly 
insulated from each other, and these 
press fixed contact-springs or “ brushes.” Br 





FsG. 29. 


these means a current, always flowing in one | 
direction, though intermittent, can be collected _ 
from the apparatus previously shown in fig. 2. 

Such an arrangement is called a commutator. 

If, instead of the pieces P and Q, continuow 

rings or “ collectors” are used, so that a brash | 
is always in connection with the same end of 
ABCD, the current in the external circuit | 
will be alternating as well as intermittent. We | 
shall in future call ABCD a coil, which may | 
contain many turns, though for simplicity. 
only one complete turn is shown, and a number | 
of such coils wound radially on to a cylinder or 

drum form the “armature” of a large class of 
direct-current dynamo- machines. Armature 

built up in this way are called “dram arme- 
tures,” a type of armature now adopted in, | 
perhaps, the greater number of direct-current 
machines made, the commutator being con | 
structed, not of a tube split into two parts, % 
in fig. 29, but of a tube split into as many sf © 
ments as there are coils on the dram. 
The way in which the E.M-F. is set up and 
varies in each bobbin is more easily im} 
this than in any other type of machine ; bat the | 
connexions between the ends of the coils anc 
the different segments of the commutator look 
complicated, and should be renege | traced. 

There are many different methods © makinc a 
the connexions, though, as the general a 
ciples underlying all of them are the same, 20 | 
more than one will be given. 
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are placed in series, and this 
artags mg a abreast with the other 
a of three, viz., F/, Dd, Bb. From either 


cure it is evident that PandS are the seg- 
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sents which are at lowest and highest potential 
respectively, and on these press the brushes, 
waitted in the drawing, so as not to confuse 
, connexions. 
se of this kind would have but six 
wils: forty, or even sixty, according to the size 
¢ the machine, would be nearer the true 
umber, bat the connexions for so many 
sgments could not be shown in a small figure, 
aod six are sufficient for the present purpose. 

We have now to consider how the direction 
+ the current in each coil changes as the 
wements of the commutator slide beneath the 
orashes. 

We have already stated that we do not pro- 
sose, in these articles, to describe the mechanical 
ietails of any particular machines, but what we 
shall endeavour to do is to assist a student in 
anderstanding the general action of any machine 
with the construction of which he may be 

To a beginner, the connexions in the armature 
d any direct-current machine seem compli- 
cated, and, even when they have been traced, 
the precise way in which collection and com- 
mutation of the current take place may not be 
dear; we therefore suggest that any student 
tho feels a difficulty on this score should make, 
meach case, a diagram on card, similar to that 


own in fig. 32. 
7 
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ct oom I 
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Draw the segments of the commutator on a 
‘Teuar piece of card, with sufficient space 
‘etween them te write down the letters denoting 
te ends of the bobbins to which they are con- 
weted. Next cut out a piece of card O, to 
present the brushes and the external circuit, 
‘ad, with an ordinary pin as axis, fasten it to 
‘Se centre of the diagram of the commutator 
and coils. The breadth of the brushes must 
* sufficient to just bridge across the space 
—s va commutator segments, otherwise 
waits : aie a& segment the circuit 
anid —s If the commutator be now 
a ch - direction of the feathered arrow, 
san ¢ brush-piece held vertical, the current 
ior nee as flowing in the external circuit 
rao ars to brush in the direction shown by 
“ »wonQ. When the brushes connect V and 
th cage and R and §, the coils fF and Ee 
: “citenited through them ; in a properly- 
det — this takes place when the 
fen geeaets Coils are not cutting lines of 
rs. events so few, that they arenot con- 
theoast nt sufficient to drive the current 
enite — tray and it is therefore of advan- 
at of thes eirthen useless resistance cut 
doesn’ 1 peg The moment the short- 
the } 48 are brought into action again by 
rat fone thang finally quitted P and 8, cur- 

Bey my but in the reverse direction. 
| : armature, instead of bein 
ee anently connected together, as in fig. 20, 
ot & commen connected to separate segments 
™; , , hich lie side by side, and 
. Peary connexion is made by the brush as it 
two pieces. : 


ment ig Such an arrange- 
tine the di an c ypen-coil armature.” In 
diagram (ig. 32) for an armature of 


It must not be supposed | P@Ss© 
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this description, the parallel sets of segments 
must be represented by two circles instead of 
one, or they may be drawn on a paper cylinder, 
ped oe brush piece made to touch it on the 
outside. 





Hooks. 


Murray's Handbook for England and Wales. 
Alphabetically arranged for the use of tra- 
vellers, John Murray. 1890. 


LE exploration of England by means of 





driving tours, or in humbler fashion 

by cyclists, is an interesting feature 

of modern life. Out-of-the-way-places, un- 
visited since mail-coaches and post-chaises 
d away, are now made ial ob- 
jects of search, and the result is that 
the “Beauties of England and Wales” are 
obtaining a wider appreciation, and the tourists’ 
wants have been duly recognised by Mr. 
Murray. Of course, it is impossible in a single 
volume of less than 500 pages to give detailed 
descriptions of every town and village in the 
kingdom. There are handbooks issued by the 
same publisher which deal more fully with 
the subject, and number in all some twenty 
volumes—a costly and rather cumbrous col- 
lection. These local books are excellent for 
residents and visitors who want to see every- 
thing, but as each of them necessarily treats 
of a limited district, their employment is 
similarly limited. You may have the handbook 
for Surrey with you, but so soon as you cross 
the borders of Sussex it becomes useless. To mark, 


this compendious volume has been issued, and 
merits warm commendation. The plan adopted 
is to describe, in alphabetical order, the prin- 
cipal towns and places of interest in England 
and Wales, to indicate the excursions that may 
thence be taken, and to give cross-references 
in those cases where a spot, unimportant in 
size, has claims to separate mention. We have 
not read every page of the book, but have ex- 
amined its contents with sufficient care to be 
able to say that the information given is trust- 
worthy, and, in most cases, adequate. Little 
errors in such a work are unavoidable. 
Change of ownership, in these days, occurs 
so frequently as to make it almost 
impossible for an editor to be quite 
up to date, though this plea, perhaps, 
scarcely covers the retention of Lord Redes- 
dale’s name (p. 281), for that peer was too 
prominent a figure to have passed unnoticed 
away. We are a little disappointed with the 
rather casual indications of the “ art treasures” 
which form the objects of chief interest in most 
country seats. Thus, under Longford Castle, 
bare mention is made of “* Clande,” and no hint 
is given that the gallery there contains two of 
the finest examples of that painter to be found in 
all England. We notice the statement that 
“the restoration of Ely Cathedral was set on 
foot by the late Dean Peacock,” and that Sir G. 
G. Scott was the architect. Some portion of the 
work surely was executed under the supervision 
of George Basevi, whose name might have been 
mentioned in connexion with it, just as that of 
Cottingham should have been given as the 
restorer of Hereford Cathedral, while that of 
Mr. H. H. Gibbs should not have been omitted in 
any account of what has been done at St. Albans 
Abbey. These are trifles which simply show 
that the book is not perfect (a good index 
would be an improvement); but they are not 
the fault-findings of a captious critic, indifferent 
to the real excellence which distinguishes this 
useful volume. 





Practical Iron Founding. By the Author of 
“ Pattern Making,” &c. London: Whittaker 


& Co. 


be, a thorou tical and sound little 
book ; but nT is Hifficult to see the field of 
usefulness it will oceupy. The author an- 
nounces that “ it is written both for the student 
and for the practical man.” There is, however, 
little, if anything, which those who have been 
a good foundry are not likely to know, 
the greater part of the book being occupied by 
ordinary every-day practice. On the other 
hand, “the student,”—the innocent cause of so 
much book compiling,—is not likely to learn 
the practice of iron founding from book in- 
struction. We suppose, however, such works 
as these fulfil some useful purpose, or they 





would not be produced in such numbers. 


therefore, the requirements of a locomotive age | f 


Tus is a clearly-written and, as it claims to/ 


invention consists 
Various sizes and 


being 


screw is 
of round-headed screws. 


specification 


Appliances for li 


rivers.—-3,678, R. Garside, 


Bricks, Tiles, &e. 


A. Clark, Locking F. 


ng 
struction of Walls, Xe. 
B. Mills, Hinges and 
Water-closets. 
500, W. Re 
Drains, &e.-—579 


Floors, &c.—1,382, R. 
1,474, J. Griffiths and 
and 


Position. — 2,223 and 
Roofing. —2,304, B. 


Securing Door-knobs to 


_— 2,509, J. Gutman, 
— 2,536, C. Thomerson, 





2.912, H. Badams, Gas 


attachment to walls or other supports may 


in such a manner as to produce 
or irregular ashlars in brick work. The 

used are of different sizes, but are all rectangular ; 
the faces are either smooth or rough, but the 
manner of laying the bricks gives a better appear- 
ance to the front of a building 

18493, Bricks. G. M. Fisk (U.8.A.). 

This is another specification by the same paten 
and relates to bricks for building and me 
sists in producing a brick ihe Ee a whicb, while 

fectly finished and 
formed by Tak in moulding, has the 
appearance of ‘‘ split,” ‘‘ tooled,” or similarly rough- 
aced stone. The rough face is prodased by s cult. 
able die used in the process of wanufacture, 

87, Screwdrivers. D. R. Hart (U.S.A.). 


The object of this invention is to 
driver adapted to enter and fit very 


fling 
ending Bridges, Viaduct, 
Constru 


and Building Stone.—-2,082, R. Carson, Adj 
and Holding ee oe &e., in — ertical 


Knobs, &¢.—2,397, W. Biack 
pison, Chimneys or Flaes of 





18,487, Brickwork. G. M. Fisk (U.8.A.), 
The improvement which is the subject of this 
in the use 


bricks 
effect of broken 
bricks 


the “ skin ” 


a screw- 
the slots 


of screw-heads, with a point so that its 
tendency to slip sideways during the insertion of a 
ually prevented, and having the two 
side extremities of its point 
danger of fracture is avoided ; the 
portion at its point adapted in thickness 
and fit the slots of screw-heads. The rear of this 
sunk portion has concave shoulders to fit the form 


so that 
ver has a sunk 
to enter 


257, Saw Swages. L. P. Halladay (U.S.A.). 


A complicated machine for swageing svws by 
striking the toothed edge with suitable dies, 
movable by foot or hand-power, is described in this 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


March 3.—3,325, W. Summerson, Chimney T 
—~ 3,336, T. Bibby, Saws. — 3,340, 8. Sateli 
Hinges. —3,343, T. Fletcher and 
Pottery Kilns. — 3,345, E. Ives and G. Barker 


others, Brick and 


launching 


lowering, , and 
cient Leotend Ceanules ales eee 
on w-ieve. 

rome gre Besa 


March 4.—3,418, J. Dean, Water-closets.—3,431, 
J. Naylor and H. Williams, Moulding snd 
semi Bricks.--3,462, Baron Von Solemacher, 


March 5.—3,489, J. Thomas and T. Staff, 
Raising or Lowering Window 


- sashes. — 3,513, 


March 7.—3,657, R. Morris, Door Cheeks.—3, 671, 
March 8. — 3,722, W. Wittooff, Flashing for 
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Testing House Drains, &c., without mage 


ae , Glass 
abend os : toe, 
3,473, J. Ben- 

~ other Fire- 

Metal Roofing. 
Window Sashes and 
Wedge, Ke 
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OOMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Open to Opposition for Teo Monthe, 

7,650, H. Whitehouse and J. Clifford, Spring for 
Swing Doors.--20,914, A. Capperstuck and A. 
Meyer, Fireproof Ceilings and Walls. —20 976, H. 
Johns, Roofing Sheets of Fabric.—1!,525, J. Batton 
and Others, Ovens for Burning Bricks, &c. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
SSTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
Marcu 6.—By J.J, WHexLer (at Chelsea). 
(heleca— i to 14, Little College-st., ut. 184 yrsa., 
gf. £70, vr. BSUS. WAS. .. 2. ne ese cence rwcenenere 
150 end 161, King’s-rd., ut. 12 yra., gr. £3, r. 
96, Pend-ter., u.t. 11 yra., or. £25 
MARCH 10.—-By T. Woops. 
Anerley—‘‘ The Rising 8an “ public-house, f., and 
house adjoining, u.t. @ yre.,gr. £4 ........ 


By FLEUCRET & Sons. 
Hackney—S1, Valentine-rd., ut. 55 yrs., g-r. 
216, Well-st., and 42, Poole-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 
£19. Sa., r. £128 
Peckham—179, Peekham-pk.-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 


£5. Ye. 40, vr. £25] 

Stoke Newington—41, Harcombe-rd., u.t. 73 yra., 
gv. £5,7. £3 .... 

Wood Green—10, Cherson-ter., u.t. 9 yra., g.r. £6 


MARCH 11.—By Boyton & PRGRAM. 
Pimlico—S and 9, Ranelagh-rd., u.t. 34 yrs., g-r. 


yne-walk, £. beerhouse, r. £100 


£14, r. £30... 
«helsea—117, t 
MS ciel aces 


By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 
Kentish Town—igr. of £24, ut. 58 yre., gr. 10s. 
‘s Bush—55, Wood-lane, u.t. 54 yrs., gr. 
ke eee fcdbanaaeneneee 


By Darver & PERFECT. 
Holloway—11, Bedford-ter., ut. 75 yrs.,¢.7r.£ .. 
(id et. —37 and 38, Baltic-st.,f,r. £72. 108. pa... 820 
5 and 267, Old-#.,f,r. 275 pa. ........... 


1,010 
By WALKER & RUNT?. 
West Ham—F.g.r. of £80, reversion in 58 yrs. .... 
F.a.r. of £41. 106., reversion in 30 yrea. ........ 
St. George’s-in-East—Lg.r. of £50, ut. 7 yrs., gr. 
£10 p.a. 
Whitechapel—tI.g.r. of £80, u.t. 11 yrs., g.r. £10 
Mile End-rd —L.r. of £48, u.t. 19 yre., g.r. £13 
Commercial-rd, E.—I.g.r. of £84. 108., u.t. 7 yrs., 
MM pt cs es ae ce dain undec dduaea 
Whitechapel—L.g.r. of £26. Ga., u.t. 17 yrs., gr. 
Kensington—Lg.r. of £40,u.t. £40, u.t. M4 yrs.,g.r. 
£5. 10s. 
Brixton—L.g.r. of £15, u.t. 5 yrs. 


MARCH 12—By G. E. CLARKE. 


Walthamstow, Prospect-hill — The Residence 
* Melrose,” £, B43 DB. «2 cccccccees sa al daiioniti ns 


By M. LIgLL. 
I a 
South Bromley—108 and 110, Teviot-st., u.t. 75 
yrs.. g.r. £8. 108., 7. 265 .......... bias Mikel o 
112, Teviotet., ut. 75 yra, gr. £4. 58, PF. 


g.r. £414, r. £95 
6, St, Helen’s-ter., u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. £6, r. £32 .. 


By D. Youne. 
south Lambeth—29, Priory-rd., u.t. 90 yrs., g.r. £8 


MARCH 13.—By Prickert & VENABLES. 
Finchley, Church-end — The Residence called 
* Morpeth,” u.t. 94 SS NRE ale 
Kentish Town— 148, Cariton-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 
I ss oo ok is esc phe Ses cs 
Notting Hill—123 and 125, Elgin-crescent, u.t. 
49 yrs., gr. £17, r. £98 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 


Wandsworth-rd., &c.—F.g.r. of £343. lds. 2:., 
with reversions from 53 to 58 yrs. ... 


By C. C. & T. Moors, 
Ratcliff —108, 106, and 107, Brook-st., c 
shadwell—3 and 4, Albert-at., u.t. 72 yra.. zr. £12 
Hoxton —68, m., ut. 1l yre., gr. £4, 
ss awe ein cas nile dihdian tba dhe bet 
By Newnow & HARDING. 


sesneteap*, Wynford-rd., u.t. 55 yrs. gr. £5, 


Fr. 
Hoxton—110. New North-rd., ut. 183 yrs, gr. £6 
Itington—42, Queensbury-st., u.t. 21 yrs. gr. £4, 
r 


. £32. 
barnsveary—O2, Offord-+1d., u.t. 50 yra., gr. £7, 


r. £4 . 

ee OF Be. £5. 5a., 
%6, Oakley ut. WO yra.. gr. £5. 10s, r. £48 

Kingsland —1061, ra, t. 2 yre., gr. 

£5. Se., vr. £38 


hermendsey—186, 188, and 190, Fort-rd., u.t. 47 
yra., or. @16 


Sto 6, W , ut. Bs er. £12 
pth tee 


How —62, Mayfield -rd., no vr. 2 Mbessdsces 
re cag yelp ~ os . 
ee ae ond 78, Red 
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MARCH 14—By G. PEARCE & Sons. 
Dalston — 71 to 87 (odd), Holly-st., u.t. 27 yra., 
meuken — 18 Carzon-st., wt. 41 yrs, gr. 

£2. 17s. 6d., r. £39 a. 
tham-rd,, u.t. 58 yrs., 


£1,620 


Hackney —95 and 97, 
g.r. £9, 7. £70. 146,....--+-4+. 


By G, STOCKINGS. 

Highgate—5, York-pl., f., F. £100 .. 0... see ween ee 

High-st.—A plot of f. land .......... -. 

Two plote of f. land .. 
Tottenken—¥.g.?. of £22. 2s. 6d, with reversion 
Maidenhead—F z.r. of £7, reversion omitted .... 
Rotherhithe—602, Lower Queen-st., f. 210 

{Contractions used in these lists.—¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; Lg.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g-r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road ; 
sq. for square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; yd. for 
yard, &.} 








MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 22. 
Architectural Axsociation,—Visit to the new Central 
Offices for the Metropolitan Police on the Victoria 
Embankment, Mr. R. Norman Shaw, B.A , architect, 
3 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, 
M.A., F.R.S., on “Electricity and Magnetism.” VI. 
3 p.m. 

. MONDAY, MARCH 2. 

Surveyors’ Inatitution.—Adjourned discussion on Mr. 
T. W. Wheeler's peper on “‘ Betterments.” & p m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor A. H. 
Church, M.A., F.RS,on “Some Considerations Con- 
cerning Colour and Colouring.” I. 8 pm. 

Estate Exchanoer.— Annual General Meeting of Mem- 
bers.-—Auction Mart. 3 p.m. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25. 
Inatitution of Civil Engineere.—(1) Farther discussion 
on Mr. J. Price's paper on “Lough Erne Drainage.” 
(2, time permitting) Mr. J. Robinson on “ Barry Duck 
and Railways.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arte (Applied Art Section).—Mr. W. J. 
Linton on “ Engraving ia Wood, Old and New.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Inspectors) 
Mr. A. Wynter Blyth on ‘ Diseases of Animals in 
Relation to Meat Supply.” 8 p.m. 

Royal Histerical and Archeological Association of 
JIreland.—¥Your papers will be read. 8 p.m, 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. G. N. Hooper on “ Carriage 
Buiding aud Street Traffic in England and France.” 
8 p.m. 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—Mr. T. L. Miller on 
“‘ The Efficiency of Gas-engines.” 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 27. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers. — Mr. H. N. 
Lawrence and Mr. A. Harries, M.D., on “ Alteraate r. 
Continuous Currents in Relation to the Human Body.” 
8 p.m. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 28. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Keith D. Young on 
“ Hospitals.” 7 30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. A. E. Young on “ Deflection of Spiral Springs.” 
7.30 p m. 

Sanitary Institute ( Lectures for Sanitary Inapectore). 
—Mr. A. Wynter Blyth on “‘ Sanitary Law, General En- 
actments, Public Health Act, 1875, Model By-laws.” 
8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 29. 

Architectural Associa ion.—Visit to the new Hospital 
for Women, Marylebone-road. Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
architect, 3 p.m. 

Royal Institution.-The Right Hon Lord Rayl : 
M.A., F_.B.S., on “ Electricity and Magnetism.” IL 


3 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 
Preston Tower, Preston Cross, and Prestonpans Church. 


Miscellanen. 


Edinburgh Electrical Exhibition._Th: 
Dean of Guild Court last week plans for 
additions to the International Electrical Exhi- 
bition buildings. These consist of a sculpture 
gallery extending from the west end of the main 
buildings and leading to the picture galk ries. 
These galleries will be six in number, each 60 ft. 
long by 30 ft. wide, intersected by a gallery 40 ft. 
wide, which will lead to the eastern annexe. 
This annexe sill be 300 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, 
and will be mostly devoted to general exhibits 
and partly to a hall for lectures and concerts. 
From the west end of the annexe there will be 
a covered court, 40 ft. wide, carried by a bridge 
over the suburban railway and leading directly 
inte the machinery department. In this way 
visitors who enter the main buildings by either 
of the principal doors may walk t the 
whole extent of the exhibition buildings, nearly 
half a mile, under cover. The construction of a 
Japanese village has commenced, and Swiss 
chalets, kiosks, &c., are to be erected in the 
grounds, to be appropriated as restaurants, 
cafés, &c. 








Borough New Synagogue._We are in- 
formed that the announcement in last week's 
Buider that the competition for the local 
minister's house had been awarded was un- 





authorised and premature, the award in the 





According to the South-Eastern Gazette 
lock-out of the Kentish brick-makers referred t, : 
in our last, appears likely to last for an lads. : 


nite period. The clergy of Sittingbourne and 


district ,have sent an appeal to the brick. | 
masters, urging them to reconsider their deci. | 


sion, and to re-open their works. The renlv 
received was to the effect that thev are tn 6 | 
to do this while the barge traffic bet ween Sit 
tingbonrne and London is at a standstill i 
to the strike of the barge-men, The Committe: 
of the Brick-makers’ Association have issued 
manifesto, in which they express their regret thes 
any dispute should have arisen with the 
men, but they desire to record the fact that the 
quarrel was forced upon them by the Barge. 
men's Protection Society. The masters arg: 
that they have to meet a new and yearly in- 
creasing competition with the machine-mad 
bricks, which at the present time are beiny 
offered in the London market at a prive for 
which it is impossible to make clam ) 
bricks. The Kent and Essex brick tradeis iz 
a critical condition, and any further addition 
to the heavy burden it has already to bear 


would probably result in its destruction, while | 
already several of the larger makers are pre. | 


paring to reduce their make. The master 


assert that the closing of the fields is the divect 


and necessary result of the arbitrary action of 

the Bargemen’s Society. The trade fo the dis 

trict is being paralysed by the deadlock, 
New Vestry Hall aud Free 


for | 
St. Martia’s-in-the-Pields. On Tuesday last 


the Prince of Wales laid the foundation-stene 
of the new Vestry Hall and offices for the 
Royal parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
which is part of the city of Westminster, and 
also a mewmorial-stone of the new library and 
reading-room. The parish has secured a fine 
site at the south-east corner of the Charing- 
cross-road, facing the opening to 


square, and opposite to St. Martin's Church, for | 


both municipal buildings and library for the 
inhabitants. The architect of the new buildings 
is Mr. Robert Walker, and the builders are 
Messrs. John Mowlem & Co. 
Free Lectures at Carpenters’ Hall- 


The last of this vear's series of free lectures at | 


Carpenters’ Hall was delivered on Wednesday 
evening last by Professor W. C. Unwin, FBS. 
his subject being “‘ The Construction of Walls.” 
Mr. Banister Fletcher, Master of the Carpenters 


Company, presided, and there was, as usual,a | 


large attendance. At the close, the Chairman 
announced that these lectures would in all pro 
bability be continued next year, as the present 
course had been so much appreciated. We hope 
to give a report of Professor Unwin’s lecture » 
our next, 

“ Gd Cottage Architecture.”—The follow- 
ing letter has been received by Mr. Ralph Nevil 


from Mr. R. R. Holmes, the librarian at Winder | 


Castle : ‘+ Windsor Castle, March 18, 1 
Sir —Your work on ‘ Old Cottage and Domestic 
Architecture in South-west Surrey’ has bees 
submitted to the Queen, who has been please 
to accept it. Iam commanded to thank you 
for this interesting and useful addition to the 
Royal Library.” 

wlasses in 
College, London.—The course of lectures “ 
Modern Practice having been completed, t 
usual Examination has been held, with the 
result that Mr. A. L. Jacob has «il 
prize,—and he and Mr. Dendy Watney > 
receive First-class Certificates, and Mr. #. 
Appelbee ona Mr. H. Helsdon will rece 
Second-class Certificates. i 

Deatn of Mr. J. BR. Herbert, et 
J. R. Herbert, Hon. Retired B.A. diet 
Monday last, at his residence, “The! 
Kilburn, He was in his SIst year. 
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CONTRACTS & PUBLIC APPOINTMENT: 





water drainave, 























Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
CONTRACTS. 
Archi Surve or | Tenders to be 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, _a pwr scat 
PES... .ccncoperinisccinccens annenes Wood Green Local Bd. | C. J. Gunyon... Mar. 25th 
ee ac EBB E est Ham eee Lewis Apgell........0«.» do. 
ornsey-road, N St. ary ( 
seta VeStEY ovneeseene Offciat .... Mar, 26th 
“onstraction , Ri June} G. W. B. Co... -cs.ce.000s- Oo. 4 
gn rs wile steel Denes ae F. W, Psd iin i ve 
SERS ETS Beckenham .| G. B. Caritom  ......0000-. 
omageal 4 SY Rear do. do. do. 
fick and Concrete Sewer ................. Leyton Local Board ...| W. DawBon .........c0+00 April ist 
Patent Victoria Stone and Granite Kerb do. do, do. 


Snekwork, Masonry, &c., Steel and Iron- 












































work (Manchester Widening) Cheshire Lines Com. ...| W. G. Scott ............... do, 
Brick Sewer ............000000 : wise : sedewsneciies kK. Barnet ee L. B.| G. W. Brumell a ae oril a 
Mainting, &c., at Infirmary, Kennington Lambe uardians 
ioadmaking ‘Works i Ealing Local neg ome CG, POGD civccaecinivibtbacies April 3rd 
CO REE TE LE: West Sussex nty 
hes Council ,....s.0rseer00--« | C. Adcock ... do. 
of New ae “ee se gp RS 
Be oh ..| Com, of H.M. Works ... | Offictal .. .....c00--.s00 » ae do. 
cei, Pie in iepemninineiguellibanbinl Swansea ne yas - J, a mg si — 8th 
a Stortford ........++» County of He ... | Urban A, Smith ......... 0. 
Bop Sart ....| Gainsborough L. B...... D. G. Macdonald ......... April 9th 
bean shools, &c. .| Wivenhoe School Board | J. W. Start ‘ April 10th 
Fie Engine Station ..........-.ccc-«-eesersee Wimbledon Local Board | Oficial .. dition April 14th 
Paving Market Square .............00.--000. Ayers Local Board | G. Cannon.. do. 
TNO isnisciqcectscicnsbeddecuéuteoin est Ham Council...... Lewis Angell. winapi «| April 15th 
and Benches “wo Military Exhibtn ae Not stated. 
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By whom Advertised. Salary. Applications: 
Salford Corporation ... | 41. per week ......... Mar. 25th 














TENDERS CANNOCK.—For the extension of the Union Work- 
, house to accommodate 98 children. Mr. J. R. Veall 
Communications for insertion under this heading | Wolverhampton, architect :— 
rT aan iiaconien es i Lovett Someta. Sig en 4 ° 
ADDI REET S, Wootton, Bloxwich ............ 2,544 0 0 
lente ~For residence for Mr. A. Jepps. Mr. A. F. Whittome, Stafford.......... 2,505 0 0 
E » architect, 72, Wool Exchange, Coleman- Guest & Son, Brettel Lane ........ 2,462 0 0 
Be J. Reynolds, Cannock ............ 2,412 0 0 
a . £1,330 0 0 Jones & Son, Ettingshall Road .... 2,360 0 0 
Taykr. 1,085 0 0 H. Wilicock, Wolverhampton .... 2,347 0 0 
We er eetess 999 0 0 Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton .. 2,308 0 0 
Wemen 890 0 06 T. Mason, Hednesford ............ 2,293 0 0 
"Sse sth th ad dae dl ddd dc 735 0 0 H. Gough, Wolverhampton ..... . 2,278 0 0 
Whee ice 748 6 0 Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath* .... 2,131 0 0 
(accepted) 700 0 0 Accepted. 
SRMINGHAM.—F the er 
pe ection of a of semi- . 
Y — at Wotte green. Birmi for Mr. age — the yee 2 villa 
cctv hem vig 15, | Mr. D. B. - ocelot 8, Union-court, ma Old Booed 


am ~~ 
Joseph Simons * * Birmingham 
* Accepted. 


supply and erection of steel HASTINGS,.—For the erection of unclimbable 


SRISTOL.—For the 
Aanchices 


at Counterslip Granaries, 





street :— 
. £1,520 0 @ Dewdney (accepted) .... ..i....+- £1,300 0.0 





‘ehasive of roofing, and constructional work, | iron fence, at the site of the new 
we ts, de. stone-road, Hastings. 


Lictantitice by Mr. P. P. Hore 





Fog on an a OW seed. Racing: £1,387 0 
‘ VOTDOOL.. 1-2-0 

“te Ww. ~_ (accepted) .... £5,640 0 © Worrall & Co. Liverpook ae o _— . 
Log J. Harrison, ee a ee ‘ 

va CALEY (Rent) Ter. alterations and decorations Holme & mcg, pas a Si Soe dS 1,208 6 

‘hitect. Sutton :— ley, Kent. Mr. E. T. Perrott, P. Jenkins, St. Leonards........... 1,178 0 
Cm Keay & : ingham......... 

Amer ge ney £400 0 0 Liddiard & Wordley, Hastings .. - ligt @ 

ent € 800, Bromiey | - 966 ° ° Rowall & Co., CS Sos ee sas ° 

Kent Building co, lcckeniiam * 249 0 9 pared fg erate? ° 

“oan 0 

. 0 

0 

0 

. 9 

baie 9 





Mr. | Philip H. weg 


© @eocecoesooosoocoo 





219 


1 BNI I a She Ie 


een ne ee a B. Me 
Mr. G. Ashby Lean, ‘architect and surveyor, 41, Broad- 
way . Wise 
by Myring, Baling iisndestt ++ wos 1600 0 6 
1,385 





T. Nye, MaMa. é.0ceccs se sks aise abe 
Adamson & Sons® ... 6... sess -«5- 1373 6 6 
1 Accepted with variations. 

HARROW. —For the erection of a . at 
Greenhill, for Mr. W. J. Hill. Me. F . N. Cowell, Sur- 
yeyor, Harrow :— 

Gullett Bros, (accepted) iineanian ie £580 8 9 


HASTINGS.—For erecting the new Wesleyan Chapel 
at Hastings. Mr. E. H 
circus, B.C. Quantities by Messrs. 


16, 
oe « 
OOM RANE sos nc gvees ce ntecesss £4, 
i oc nncenskcheusuawas seeenoe 4,247 
PRS nga ccucccesascerecanes 4, 

SE unos dk ve ceekeacesannd peeee 4,140 
BNL A dou es vase Anakbuncpaioies 9135 
OO PIELER E OGL AD DORAL ~- 5,0 
PGs ccbdnendusscckanniertaeean 3,950 
WE Soc on cb.50d ks buanesinbane 3,387 
SN. | ccd np need + pmceancuin 3,900 

orpe ... 3,680 
CUO. © on o bin cee on caae meaes 587 

Oran vag 0 602 cd bboeses anenes 3,417 
Rollason .. 3,413 
Wr kk vo 55 cn 5c ec beenincess 3,400 
DE acces ipdedonbeevacnusesuan 3,292 





HASTINGS.—For formation of roads and 
at the site of lle Tee 
Elphinstone-road, Hastings. Mr. Philip H. 





architect, 59, London- road, St. Leonarde-on-Sea : 
Holme & King, lone... £1,599 
J. Chappell, London .............. 1,479 
A. Snow cs vk biaen cates 1, 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, 8t. Leo- 
WN sis kk vn wee 4 Fads ene eehcen 1,055 
EK. Guteell, St. Leonards .......... 1,052 
P. Jenkins, St. Leonards ........ 
T. Salter, St. Leonards ............ 965 
J , Brighton .. 963 
A. King, St. Leonards ............ 
J. Piper, Hastings ................ “44 
F. J. Cruttenden, St. Leonarda* .. sy 
* Accepted. 
LON DON.—For the erection of a housein the 
Court-road, Streatham, for Mr. F. Syer, 
Smith, architect, 17 and 18, Basinghall 


baa hs by Mr. B. J. Thompson :— 


Wa WEEE vccccvcccesstitue 
Pees TR. on non pcccne chatter’ 2,170 
5. & We TD visevccavssvenseavevs 2,000 

idnibpentitn tbedesde tees 1,998 
CS, Ha ON .. -00 védaewedevanccines 1,950 
Holliday & Greenwood . ‘ } 
Turtle & Appleton ..........4..... 1,874 
¥. T. Dis cissbineckdebaves abee es 
BT ian a ok vnc ce ctens seks 850 


Sons* 1 
* Accepted, subject to modifications. 


LON DON.—For the erection of a new police-station 
in the Cavendish-road, Balham, 8.W., for the Receiver 











for the Metropolitan Police District. 'Mr. John Batier, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Thargood ;— 
Garliok @ Mortem o0 sc ck cocceccess 6 
BRP Ee ee ees 3,176 06 
PS cn vaececctecccanciaae . & 0 
Fu Te CE nck 00 ke de daedicieke 0 
BG BI doer oc teuend-csbiadeeenies 3,076 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ae tape «Pie 3,066 0 
8 RE RRS re 3,040 0 
is BGs sn 422 vnbs nn oehbas oddone 3,017 96 
BVT os co cick vi ncvecsssinstin eee 
ey 0 ORs vik con vecnde nn deie 2.975 @ 
RE TU icc cc ven ceeckceessaas 2,900 6 
ee EE era 2,393 0 
LONDON.—For outside ‘ote &c., at the 
Surrey District Schools, Anerl Mr. A. G. Hen 
architect :— 
Martin & Barclay ....... + ak pala . £781 
RII ao 45 6b Rae a de 0b aha 44s keen 755 
DOOD 875 BS ise eee EERE 72 
_—_ EP POTTS ETON TTY Pee ee Sees ee ao 
NN he hisik cv dbGkas d6 ec teeebedeee 625 
Durees G@ BOWS «6.4.66 icc eFeveiiciess 575 
Det BOR: 4606 45K AGE 575 
xman . . & 
hb POPPE ee ee ee epee Tr eS Side on 
Holloway Bros. (accepted) .......... 535 
Mid-Kent Building Co., Ltd. ........ 521 
PII suc we cdskas ccenedaguees oa 
Li eer ev ee eo wowererenee eee eevee “ee 
hs i ixievssscueinsdss cone OO 
| RS ere ero 409 
kers * ‘ ‘o@rrer. | Reeee eee se) eee Se ‘ 397 
| eileen DON, ee pain works 
8 ’ | 
Gen Wallhrook, E.C : % 
v ¢ ae — 
eg & DAGGROM .. oo. 5 ccs dcwceeccess £420 0 6 
DERE .vcccaskes = w 0 
Re eee Tere Pare Pet 
Havell.. se 37410 0 


ene 


LONDON. For repai ‘and decorations od gs Am- 
herst Arms, herst- ; esers. 
Watney & oo Me. J. G. Emsor 


Spencer 7) . £2165 08 6 
ee Pr ee ere 163 —C8 C8 
tae iis in we ckded ose sen a Bs : 
Bddie (accepted). ... -. .. «-.. 66+ --es- 
Got RRR Me ane 6 8 08 
LON DON.—For pulling-down od ptt 
ur D Unione ee 
Mr D. KR. architect, 8, Union-court, 
- iy > 0 ORES er RNR OR . £680 
Wootner Smith ............+--++-+. +0 
Jeselyne & (aceepted)........ 416 
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LONDON. = 9 ‘alterations and additions to the 
“Surrey Canal Tavern,” -road, Peckham, %.E., 
for Mr.J.M.Jones. Mr. J. Jones, jun. architect :— 

ae , £937 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


ne ate rn 


LON DON.- _¥or fitting u p offices of mineral ; 
at Horse Shoo-aller Bankside, for Roberts's 
+ Company, mited :— 
. Wandeworth® .... 2643 0 06 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For fitting up offices, &c., at 58, South- 
wark-street, for Mesers. a. & Co. :— 
Money Marsiand, Wandsworth® . £157 0 0 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For repairs and alterations to eight 
houses in Bermondsey. Mr. Richard Peters, architect, 
wee Exchange, Coleman-street, E.C. : 

Watson 











LONDON.—For completion of five houses, Percy- 
road. ‘s Bush. Mr. Richard Peters, architect, 


0 
96 0 
Serff Horie & Co. (accepted) ...... a 0 





LON DON.—For the erection of two fire-escape stairs 
at the infirmary wing of the St. Pancras Workhouse, 
for the Guardians of St. Pancras, Messrs. A. & C. 
Harston, architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Quanti- 
ties not supplied :— 

W. Whitford & Co. 

Marshall & Hatch 

Kirk & Randall .. 

St. Pancras Iron Works Co." 
Acc 


LONDON, —For pine ‘ingle- nook, chimney. pieces, and 
for Mr. Chas. 0. Tagart. Mr. J. Arm Palace-court, W. 
or ad 0. Tagart. Mr. J. Armstrong Stenhouse, 


Cc. Hindley & Sons (aceepted) 


LONDON. — ee’ ‘alterations and enlargement of 
drawing - room erection at No. 1, Landseer - road, 
Holloway, for Mrs. Sallman. Mr. James Norris, 
architect, 8), Vauxhall Bridge-road, Westminster :— 

F. A Anear & Son, 1, Wood-street 
Westminster 


£145 0 0 








NEW MARK PBT. —For enlarging week ang and infants’ 
schools for the parish of N et St. Mary's. 
Messrs. Holland & Son, architects, Newmarket. No 
quantities suppl‘ed :— 
H. J, Linzell 
J. Cowell 


eoo2ooo 


WEFT COWES. - For scavendinas the Local 
District. Mr. N. F. Dennis, C_E., Soins Surveyor : 
F, Cotter £630 
a 
587 
585 


540 
540 


THE BUILDER. 


WEST COWES.—For the 32 


, of Beckford- 
pond, Son See Lee eee 


. C.E., Town 
ar Paving. 
E+ il 


19 10 0 


Tarrant & Harvey°.. 10 5 165 15 9 
Accepted. 





WEST COWERS.—For the reconstruction of the west 
Gide ont stementning She seen Ome oe. 2 Reser- 
voir, for the Local Board. Mr. N. F. Dennis, C.E., Town 


E. Tarrant. West Cowes .. 
W. Hill & Co., Portemouth 


W. G. 
Jas Pickthall, Lecklade 
ccepted. 
(Surveyor's estimate, £1,088. } 


YORKSHIRE. —For pine ingle-nook, ay es 
for billiard-room, Winstanley H 
Bankes. Mr. W Ww botelen Barber, architect :— 

C. Hindley & Sons (accepted) 


Rebuilding of the Olympic Theatre.—Messrs. — 
& Greenwood write to say that the list of tenders f 
this job, printed in our last, was not published by chats 
sanction. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
ay ee at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum ar" | aad 


hints receiving ‘‘ The 
orning s post 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. C.—“ Anzious” (the anticte yon Suter. So ts meaty Cae weyers of 
proceedings, invelving Bo yo ye greeiee opinion on our part. We 
cannot advise you, because | 1 depends on your own me ora a 
at present, of which we onthe. aw nothing) —H. MeL. (too late 
Al statements of can ate 
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; 
other pon ae B business matters 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and sot to the Editor 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER " is supplied pixect from the Office te residents 
ee eS ee ingdom at oun se Se pee anpum 
. } parte of apg ae se 2 esteaiio’ as and New 


India, China, Ceylon, 
payable to o_o POURDRINIER. 





Publisher, No. 4, Catherinve-street 


HOWARD « SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Deal from is. 24, ft. : 
aa Dadoes, per ft. super. 








team, la one feck namio 
rom ls. per \ 
y, from 1s. $4. per foot. super. 
eavy M ee eee 
with Carved or Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 





Burvevore attention particulary called 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


tor Cont BOWARD & SONS 
Pictet. Peisting, Pisin cx Deceuiive” Woes Ten 


1 onaeavort Climeey pices, Sroten, wd iteatne. 
hada 
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John Attrill (accepted)... nic 3 


other 


to | Asphalte Company Eo 





LManon 22, 1890. 


BEST BATH 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | rows 





London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS. 


16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. fAnn, 





HAM HILL 
sand Sarthe durability and roel nn 
in — 
ek cae 





CRAIGLEITH STONE 
Ea for Staircases, Steps, and 


for Public Buildings with great wee, 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS 6LIPPSEY. 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J.& A. CREW, Cumberisnd Market, Lond, 3.9. 
Asphalte.—The and Metaihe Len 
. H. Glenn), Offica, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Apr: 
SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 














22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, B.0. [Apr : 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SOW, (Estab. 1s). 


20, Parliam ent-street, 8.W, 
“ Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables.” 6d. [A0T". 
eel 


DhkY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNOT, TEAL, 








&o. 
tol} EXTENSIVE AND VARIED ST10cs 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXEALL = 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, #* 








HOBBS. HARI, 


& CO. Beare 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 


For ali Purposes 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL 000K 


Patent Clntch-Rebated. Sel-loing or Folding Doors, for ‘Theatres and. Public 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 





Offices & Warehouse: 76, CHEAPSIDE, London; Manufactories, Wharnoliffe Works, Arlington-st., Londor* 





Sm Dom, 


— we oe (oat 


